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So far, during the past few weeks, we have concentrated on Christmas as the time for 


gift making. 


Now we turn to the many readers who prefer the New Year to Christmas for sending 


their gifts to friends. To those who are still choosing gifts we make our final offer of the year. 


You may send the ‘Spectator’ to your friends in any part of the world, as your New Year 
Gift, for six months (26 issues) for less than half the normal cost. 


The charges are: 


for one or two gift subscriptions: 10s, each, 


for three gift subscriptions: £1 5s., 


for a greater number: 8s. 4d. each. 


We do not mind how many gift subscriptions you open, provided you do not 


include friends you know buy the paper regularly. 


A Greeting Card, which will be sent to each friend, will convey your good wishes 


and explain that the Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION 
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To: 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1, 


1 accepi your Special Gift Offer 


ee ee ae eee woul 


My name and address is: 


and enclose 


subscriptions. 





Please send the Spectator for six months to each of the following, none of whom, to m 
knowledge, is already a reader. 
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CYPRUS 


constitution in the island of Cyprus have at least the 

merit of showing that the Government has finally 
realised that it cannot continue indefinitely to suppress the 
demand for enosis by purely military means. The history of 
the Cyprus dispute might, indeed, be put into a textbook of 
how not to cope with colonial problems. In the first place we 
were faced by a demand from some four-fifths of the popula- 
tion for union with Greece. In order to resist that demand 
we pleaded our responsibilities towards the Turkish minority 
and brought Greece and Turkey face to face at the London 
conference. The consequences of that have been an estrange- 
ment between the two countries which has ruined the southern 
end of NATO and the Balkan pact and a growing tide of 
violence in the island itself, which all the forces deployed by 
Sir John Harding have failed to put down. Now the question 
is how the legitimate aspirations of the Cypriots to decide 
their own future can be reconciled with the far more important 
point of assuring a stable and peaceful future to that area of 
South-Eastern Europe—a future which would be jeopardised 
by any permanent Greco-Turkish enmity. The Radcliffe pro- 
posals must be judged by the extent to which they fulfil these 
different criteria. 


The constitution proposed by Lord Radcliffe does all the 
obvious things. It makes concessions as to an elected Greek 
majority on the legislative body. It provides safeguards for 
the Turkish minority. It reserves defence, security and foreign 
affairs for the Governor. In fact, it is unexceptionable as far as 
constitutions go. However, the situation has probably moved 
far beyond constitutional niceties, and the Radcliffe report will 
be judged in Athens and Ankara rather for its promises as to 
the future than for its arrangements during the period for 
which the island is to remain under British sovereignty. Here 
the Colonial Secretary’s statement was a disappointment. The 
eventual right to self-determination of the Cypriots was 
admitted, but no date was given when that right might be 
exercised. Indeed, there was more than a hint that the 
Colonial Office still cherishes the rather pathetic illusion that 
the Greeks and Turks of Cyprus can be made in the course 
of time into good little Cypriots with no wicked predilections 
for their homelands. 


How does the British Government now enVisage the future 
of the island? It was difficult to tell from what Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd had to say in the House of Commons. In spite of Suez— 
and in spite of caustic comments from Field-Marshal 
Auchinleck—our strategists still think (until the next staff 
exercise?) that Cyprus is necessary to us as a base in the 
Mediterranean area. But after that, and even supposing all 
goes well with the new constitution (which at the time of writing 
looks exceedingly unlikely)? Here the most significant part 
of the statement was the reference to partition not being 


T= proposals put forward by Lord Radcliffe for a 





excluded. This has been considerably criticised as only making 
the situation more difficult. But as in so many similar prob- 
lems, partition—illogical as it may seem from the geographical 
point of view—may come to appear the only viable solution. 
Assuming—what seems fairly certain—that the Greek Cypriot 
population will continue to prefer union with Greece to any 
other solution, the main problem will remain the question of 
Greco-Turkish relations, and that will not be affected in the 
very least by any changes introduced by the Radcliffe recom- 
mendations. Some kind of agreement must, therefore, be 
reached between Greece and Turkey if the Cyprus question 
is not to continue to bedevil international relations for the next 
fifty years. And it is difficult to see what form that agreement 
could take except that of partition. Condominium would, no 
doubt, be much more sensible, but would hardly be possible 
in the present heated atmosphere. To agree to anything like 
this would be a considerable concession for any Greek govern- 
ment and a still more considerable one for any Greek Cypriot, 
but it might be one worth making rather than run the risk 
of a conflict which could only disadvantage Greece herself 
still more than Turkey. 
* 


It is unfortunate that, while accepting the principle of self- 
determination, the British Government should have placed 
the emphasis in its proposals on the interim period rather than 
on the eventual fate of Cyprus. As long as our intentions 
remain vague and are still thought to be suspect, full rein is 
given to political demagogy on all sides of the dispute. By 
first refusing to consider a transfer of sovereignty and then put- 
ting it off into the dim future we have given no incentive either 
to Greek or Turk to come to a compromise. Now, by failing 
to fix a date for the application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, we have probably given a handle to extremists 
which will cause another outbreak of terrorism followed by 
a worsened political atmosphere. As was shown in India, 
an announcement of a definite date for a transfer of power 
does not have the effect of unleashing irresponsible forces but 
rather the reverse. 


One does not need to disbelieve the good intentions of 
Lord Radcliffe’s recommendations to condemn them. What 
Cyprus needs now is some kind of assurance about the future. 
And the Greek and Turkish Governments need it too. To put 
off the decision as, in effect, Mr. Lennox-Boyd has done will 
cause a gradual deterioration in the situation even supposing 
that the constitution ever goes into operation. As yet it is too 
early to be quite sure of the reactions of the Greek Cypriot 
community, but there is one section of it which will certainly 
have its word to say—EOKA. Unfortunately, neither the report 
nor Mr. Lennox-Boyd had anything to say about the possible 
release of Archbishop Makarios, who is probably the only 
figure capable of holding these extremists in check. 
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CALCULATED RISK 


T ought to be a relief that the Government has at last felt able 
| deny foreknowledge of Israel’s attack on Egypt. But 
the Prime Minister went on to say: “There was something else. 
There was, we knew perfectly well, a risk of it, and in the event 
of the risk of it certain discussions took place.’ Sir Anthony’s 
statement, therefore, raises more questions than it answers. 
The first is: why did not Sir Anthony—or one of his Cabinet— 
make this avowal before? The accusations of ‘collusion’ have 
been thrown around for weeks past, and there has been no lack 
of opportunity for a formal denial. The failure to make it has 
inevitably reinforced suspicion. The second question is: why 
if the Government was so convinced of the dangers of an out- 
break in the Middle East, did they not take preventive action, 
instead of waiting until it started? The third, and possibly 
the most important, is: why did we not consult the Americans 
and the Commonwealth about what should be done in the 
event of the risk materialising? Or to put it bluntly, why did 
we decide to deceive the Americans and the Commonwealth 
about our intentions? Discussions on the Tripartite Declara- 
tion were going on in Washington up to the last moment; yet 
no hint was given to the US that we did not think the 
Declaration applied in the event of an Israeli attack on Egypt. 
There seems no doubt that M. Mollet was right when he said 
that the Americans were not consulted because they would 
have stopped us; when Sir Anthony and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
said the reason was lack of time, they were guilty of a strange 
lapse of memory. Sir Anthony’s insistence that ‘there was no 
agreement arrived at until I informed the House about it,’ 
recalls that of manufacturers who raise their prices by the 
same amount on the same day, but still maintain that they 
have no agreement to do so, They are usually being truthful; 
in such cases, agreement is unnecessary, and even unwise. 
An implied understanding is enough. From Sir Anthony’s 
remarks it looks very much as if that is what we had with 
the French, though not, of course, with the Israelis. It is to be 
hoped that Sir Anthony’s denial will at least convince our 
friends in other countries on that score. 


THE WARSAW COUP 
By J. E. M. ARDEN 

T the height of Communism’s postwar victories, George 

Orwell wrote flatly that its system ‘will either democratise 
itself or it will perish.” He admitted that he could not say 
how these regimes would destroy themselves. But we can 
now see in Poland and Hungary the ways in which a totali- 
tarian regime can collapse. 

The totalitarian State is an apparatus designed to make 
one man or a small group in the right place the equivalent 
in social dynamics of a whole class in the freer societies 
about which Marx wrote. It may be compared to the fulcrum 
Archimedes asked for by which one man could move the 
world. There is nothing new,in the fact that the Hungarian 
and Polish peoples are almost 100 per cent. anti-Soviet. But 
the same can be said of the other Eastern European peoples. 
Indeed, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, Anton Yugov, rather 
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Readers who used to take the Spectator before the war 
may remember the different format of those days. In our 
next issue we shall be going back to the larger size and, at 
the same time, making some changes in type and lay-out 
which will, we believe, improve the appearance of the paper 
—and give more space. 
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naively admitted as much the other day when he said that 
his regime’s rapid suppression of an abortive campaign fo 
freedom of speech in the party newspapers saved Bulgaria 
from becoming another Hungary. So long as the totalitarian 
apparatus is performing its function, the masses opposed to 
it are unable to get into action. Thus, analysis of such details 
as manceuvres within the Central Committee is not merely 
an interesting hobby of Kremlinologists, but a social study 
quite as important as reviews of the movements of the masses. 

We at last know definitely what happened in Poland. The 
rumours about an attempted coup d’état against Gomulka by 
the Stalinist faction have been confirmed in a broadcast over 
Radio Gdansk by the delegate of the Shipyard Party Com- 
mittee. He traces the events in Warsaw first of all to the fact 
that at the Zeran Motor Works Khrushchev’s ‘Secret Speech’ 
was made available to all workers by the local party secretary. 
As a result, ‘after an outburst’ the Zeran workers, followed 
by the rest of Warsaw, became the storm troops of the anti- 
Stalinist movement. At the time of the decisive October meet- 
ing of the Central Committee Zeran workers maintained con- 
tact with the ‘progressive section’ of the Central Committee. 
‘They met them secretly in private houses,’ and ‘they had their 
men everywhere.” During the night of October 18-19 they 
‘intercepted a list from which it appeared that the Natolin 
group [the Stalinists on the Politburo] had decided to arrest 
in Warsaw members of the Central Committee, progressive 
Communists, comrades from Zeran, in all a group of seven 
hundred persons.’ The ‘progressive’ leaders then went into 
hiding, and bodyguards were formed to protect Gomulka 
and others. 

‘Suspicious troop movements started now’—a fairly tactful 
description of the attempt to support the projected coup with 
Russian arms (though the speaker specifically names Marshal 
Rokossovsky as one of the plotters). But the Polish security 
troops took the side of ‘progress,’ and Gomulka’s men had 
‘prepared leaflets urging the army to co-operate,’ which it 
did. As we know, the failure of the actual coup and the 
preparedness of the Polish forces made the Russians hesitate 
to move in. And the victory of Gomulka, supported by mass 
demonstrations, was assured—a sort of coup de Prague in 
reverse. (The previous methods of the Soviet leaders are 
revealed by the speaker when he states that Khrushchev had 
personally intervened to prevent the election of the non- 
Stalinist, Zambrowski, to the Polish Party Secretariat.) 

The Gdansk broadcast did not give details of how the 
Stalinists’ plans fell into Gomulka’s hands. It has been stated 
that a copy went to an official of the security police whom the 
Stalinists believed to be loyal to them, but who had actually 
gone over to Gomulka. In any case, it was clearly the merest 
of accidents, and we see by what a small technical error the 
Russians failed to destroy the Polish movement. In Communist 
circumstances, important historical changes hang on these 
details. 

This is not to say that a Stalinist coup supported by Soviet 
armies would not have met with bitter resistance from the 
Polish masses, just as in Hungary. But the masses had already 
been aroused in both countries by Soviet manceuvres which 
were themselves the results of the struggle for power within 
the USSR—like the Khrushchev speech and the abortive recon- 
ciliation with Tito. The resulting wave of discussion has swept 
back even into the Soviet Union where students, always the 
first to move, are turning obstreperous. Now that fraud is 
beginning to lose its value and only force remains as the 
Kremlin’s main prop things are bound to get shakier still. 
The struggle for power in Russia goes on. Bitter disputes on 
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policy continue to rage. Even if the next palace coup in the 
Kremlin brings a reversion to completely repressive Stalinism, 
even if Hungary and Poland are temporarily reconquered, 
sooner or later it may well be shown that Warsaw and 
Budapest are typical, not exceptional, of the coming era of 
Communist development. 


NEW LOOK FOR NATO 
By PAUL ANDERSON 


Wwe good, and how much of it, has come of this 
month’s Paris meeting of the fifteen NATO powers? 
Well, those of us who have learned not to expect too 
much have genuine reasons to be gratified. It was a coinci- 
dence, of course (but, as it turned out, a happy one), 
that the main business was to examine ways and means of 
greater non-military co-operation. Way back in May, 1956, 
in the sunny spring days of ‘peaceful co-existence,’ and in 
an atmosphere ‘rather different from today’s,’ as Lord Ismay 
put it in masterful understatement, the Council had charged 
its Three Wise Men (the Foreign Ministers of Canada, Norway 
and Italy) to prepare a report on non-military co-operation. 

Another happy (or should one say, lucky) circumstance was 
the fact that the bulk of this report was completed well before 
the two major European members of the alliance practised 
non-co-operation and non-consultation in Suez. And finally, 
it must surely be regarded as a lucky circumstance that the 
Atlantic Ministers met to discuss the report’s practical recom- 
mendations only in December; and not, say, four weeks earlier 
and closer to the events which ‘caused the biggest rift in the 
Atlantic alliance there has ever been’—again to quote Lord 
Ismay. 

By now, in fact, the Atlantic Ministers came to the con- 
ference table no longer hot with anger about some of their 
allies’ misbehaviour, but well and truly frightened by the 
blazing red-light danger signals of disunity in their own ranks. 
‘No recriminations’ and ‘the closing of ranks’ were the con- 
ference slogans in the Palais Chaillot as well as outside, and, 
as far as one could discover, they were genuinely followed 
in all discussions. No time seems to have been wasted on 
past recriminations. This is perhaps the main cause for 
gratification. 

It was done sufficiently successfully to permit the unani- 
mous adoption of the main practical recommendations of the 
‘Committee of Three’ report—i.e. recommendations _for 
(1) more mutual consultation among the powers before 
embarking on any unilateral action (and even before pro- 
nouncing major policy decisions by individual governments); 
(2) a firmer obligation to consult other Treaty partners; and 
(3) extended powers of NATO’s General Secretary to call 
special meetings, to settle disputes among Treaty partners 
by mediation and arbitration. 

Add to this the further agreement that the Treaty partners 
are henceforth obliged to use NATO consultation and NATO 
mediation of disputes before other international agencies (such 
as the UN) are called in and you have, as a result of the 
last Paris meeting, a substantial extension of NATO into 
non-military spheres which are important enough to be 
described as a structural change. Even so, it should not be 
called destructive to ask the test question: What would have 
been the effect of these new obligations—freely accepted by 
all members of the alliance—had they been in force before the 
Anglo-French intervention in Egypt? 

Let us speculate! In Paris, much emphasis was put on the 
term ‘increased firmness’ of the obligation for mutual con- 
sultation. But there is absolutely no way of proving that 
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these new obligations are, in fact, any firmer than those 
solemn obligations all members of the United Nations have 
once accepted—obligations which London and Paris chose 
to disregard. And nothing, alas, permits one to say that the 
new and ‘firmer’ NATO obligations to consult could not have 
been disregarded. 

Continuing to speculate—what follows? Should one con- 
clude that the acceptance of new and additional obligations 
to consult simply makes no difference and that they are, there- 
fore, without any value? 

This was, in fact, the conclusion drawn by a number of 
French editorialists—always prone to think ‘logically’ rather 
than politically, and only too ready to misread any statement 
by John Foster Dulles, who had made the purely formal pro- 
viso that the US Government must reserve the right for 
immediate action without consultation in cases of extreme 
urgency or extreme danger to the security of the United 
States. Quite apart from any genuine misunderstanding (or 
deliberate misinterpretation) of Mr. Dulles’s formal proviso, 
the prevailing view in Paris was that such extra obligations 
as have now been accepted might well have acted as an 
effective brake. Much more important, however, seemed the 
general conviction that the new obligations to consult— 
accepted so soon after having broken another, older obliga- 
tion—will make them more binding. 

But one purely political topic which played a major role 
in the Paris discussions may have a more immediate effect 
in reducing the dangers of another major war. The accumulat- 
ing signs of increasing stress and strain and, indeed, of open 
disintegration, within the Soviet Empire are a source of 
incalculable danger. NATO is supposed to be our shield 
against that nightmare. But having reaffirmed its basic defence 
principle of ‘forward strategy’—which is NATO jargon for 
saying that any attack on any part of the NATO area must 
be answered by the collective defence of all Treaty partners— 
an extremely and desperately dangerous situation could arise 
if fire breaks out along its most vulnerable stretch of border: 
in Eastern Germany. The men in the Kremlin who can hardly 
feel pleased with the world as it is now, might become 
desperate men—and desperate men may do desperate things. 
Ultimately, there is no defence against acts of madness. But 
such danger beyond the control of even the combined political 
and moral force of the free world could easily be increased a 
thousandfold if only the slightest suspicion were allowed to 
take root that NATO's ‘forward strategy’ might, after all. 
mean ‘roll-back’ rather than ‘containment.’ 

There was certainly no unawareness of this in Paris. Herr 
von Brentano’s intervention that all satellite problems should 
be approached with the greatest caution and that particular 
care should be taken not to encourage ‘dramatic action’ by the 
peoples of Eastern Europe was most timely and most welcome. 

But even more important than the German intervention was 
an earlier and very forceful intervention on precisely the 
same lines which Mr. Dulles appears to have made at the 
very beginning of the conference. While it is perfectly easy 
to appreciate West Germany’s anxiety on this point, we must 
surely regard it as a major political event that, of all the 
NATO members, the representative of the United States 
should have uttered (as is alleged he has) the strongest warn- 
ing against any form of incitement to further satellite rebellion 
against Moscow’s heavy rule. 

This alone—if one’s information proves correct—will have 
made the latest NATO conference ‘the most important meet- 
ing of the Council since the foundation of the alliance,’ as 
Lord Ismay told us. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


Hungarian Tragedy (Dennis Dobson, 5s.), by Peter Fryer, late 
correspondent of the Daily Worker in Budapest, is a book 
which all woolly liberals with a penchant for fellow-travelling 
should read. To anyone who has always suspected Communist 
dictatorships of being tyrannies much of his news will come 
as old stuff. Still, it is a good thing that one Communist 
journalist should be incurably addicted to the truth—an 
uncommon ailment, as Mr. Fryer’s dealings with the Daily 
Worker show. Mr. Fryer, in fact, is an honest man who knows 
a massacre when he sees one, and he speaks for us all when 
he denounces the lies with which Soviet imperialism has tried 
to hide the truth about Hungary from its own and other 
peoples. There must be many like him in the British Com- 
munist Party, who refuse to recognise the-reality of Russian 
totalitarianism until the dead lie at their feet, and it seems 
to me that there is a certain confusion of mind apparent in 
his determination to continue a Communist in spite of every- 
thing. He has said that ‘if the price demanded for his readmis- 
sion is silence on Hungary, that is a price he is unwilling to pay.’ 
But the price demanded is obedience, not only on Hungary but 
on every other subject. To suggest that there can be any bar- 
gaining on discipline is to show an extraordinary naivety—even 
for somebody who has been a party member for fourteen years. 
™“ * * 

IT IS INSTRUCTIVE to compare Mr. Fryer’s account with 
versions appearing behind the Iron Curtain. Bashkimi (the 
Albanian Communist newspaper) of December 9 has an ‘eye- 
witness account’ of the events in Budapest—an interesting 
example of the Communist press ethics which Mr. Burgess 
recently urged us to live up to: 

“We have seen with our own eyes “drivers” and “nurses” 
wearing the Red Cross armband distributing machine-guns, 
automatic pistols and grenades. Cars flying the American flag 
distributed pamphlets in Hungarian, in which it said: “. . . 
fight, we will help you with food and reinforcements.” Every- 
where could be seen cars which were flying the American flag. 
. . . We saw disembowelled workers pleading for water; the 
Horthyists stuck automatic pistols into their mouths. We saw 
the Horthyist officers wearing doctors’ white coats get out of 
ambulances of the French, British and Italian Red Cross and 
discharge their weapons at the wounded who were crying for 
treatment. There were cases in which, when desperate little 
girls or women came out to their doorsteps and made signs to 
American cars bearing the Red Cross, the “doctor” clad in 
white coat, bag in hand. entered the house to see a wounded 
father or husband. Two minutes later a shot and the wailing of 
children were heard.’ 

* * * 
THE REPORT THAT Lieutenant Moorhouse had been killed by his 
captors cut across the Christmas news bulletins like a blunt 
saw. We should, I suppose, be relieved that there have been so 
few ugly incidents of this kind; but I suspect that this case will 
do more to revive resentment against Egypt than all the 
humiliations of the withdrawal. In the circumstances the letter 
in this issue from Mr. Czéslaw Jésman should be a corrective— 
a reminder that not all the blame lies with the Egyptians. 

* * * 
MANY NEWSPAPERS ARE busy nominating their men, women, 
babies, dogs and sportsmen of the year; I would hesitate to 
add to their number were it not for their strange neglect of the 
figure who is certainly the politician of the year—if I may call 
him such; the Speaker of the House of Commons. A Speaker’s 


task is thankless at the best of times, plagued as he is by lobby 
lawyers, full of peevish parliamentary precedents; and in the 
last three months it must have been extremely difficult for him, 
with real rage bubbling on both sides. But’he has had the 
presence, the voice, and above all the good humour to main- 
tain control. I cannot truthfully say that many parliamentary 
occasions recently have been memorable; but I shall not easily 
forget his handling of them. 

* * * 
IN SPITE OF my admiration for Mr. Stephen Bonarjee’s work 
as head of the BBC’s topical talks unit, 1 can understand the 
irritation at Lime Grove and Muswell Hill over his appoint- 
ment as the new assistant head of the BBC’s television news. 
What the BBC’s television service has always needed, and still 
desires, is the knowledge that its future is in the hands of 
people who have graduated in the medium. As things are, it 
remains an outpost of empire, to which rulers are dispatched 
from Portland Place according to the requirements of the 
establishment there. This is particularly unfortunate for the 
television news department, which has already suffered under 
misconceived experiments in presentation initiated by old 
brooms exported by sound radio. In fact, it suffers to this day, 
as a comparison between its news bulletins and those of the 
Independent Television News soon reveals. But perhaps Mr. 
Bonarjee will be able to break with his past and revitalise his 
department. 

* * x 
‘EIRE’ (my Irish friends never tire of telling me) is the Irish for 
Ireland, all Ireland: it should not properly be applied to the 
twenty-six-county unit which comprises the Republic. But how 
many people, I wonder, outside Ireland realise this? Ironically, 
its use here as a synonym for the Republic arose through an 
accident. The original name given to Southern Ireland after the 
treaty of 1921 was ‘The Irish Free State’—a title which was 
the sub-editor’s bane, because its length made it difficult to 
fit into headlines. So when reference was made to ‘Eire’ in a 
constitutional revision in the Thirties, the newspapers here 
pricked up their ears and pounced on it; and it has been used 
in this technically incorrect sense ever since. To add insult to 
injury, it is also commonly mispronounced here. I have fre- 
quently heard references to ‘Ire’; occasionally, to “Eyrie’; and 
a reader of the BBC news last Sunday provided yet one more 
version: ‘Area.’ 

* * x 
I HAVE BEEN much heartened during these dark days by a story 
I have heard which shows that some old loyalties, which stand 
above party and even above country, still survive. At a recent 
meeting of a Northern Rotary Club a public figure took it upon 
himself after dinner, as public figures will, to comment upon 
the international scene. ‘Nasser’s action . . . ,” he began. ‘I 
trust,’ said an interrupter, ‘that the speaker will not here 
malign Colonel Nasser. He is a fellow-Rotarian.’ 

PHAROS 


WELTERWEIGHT INTELLIGENCE 


IN THE FOURTH round he turned the full force of his furious aggression 
on Waterman and floored him with a brilliant right, that can have 
travelled no more than six inches, to the solar plexus. 
Daily Telegraph, December 18. 
. . he floored him with a smart left hook to the jaw. 
Daily Express, December 18. 
. . to the floor for a count of nine in round four . . . left and right 
hooks to the chin brought about this indignity. 
Evening Standard, December 18. 


IN THE FOURTH . 
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Liberalism and Equality 


ELIEF in equality is clearly an integral part of socialism. 
Be I think it is fair to say that belief in a certain 

inequality is implicit in conservatism. A conservative 
prefers what has been given a historic authenticity by time 
to what has been given a rational shape by politicians; but 
history, left to itself, tends to proliferate inequalities, whereas 
equalities usually have to be instituted. The conservative also 
wants an efficient economy; but incentives work against 
equality: a really fierce system of incentives would include a 
tapering income tax, taxes on necessities, and subsidies on 
Juxuries. 

But what role, if any, does a principle of equality play 
within a liberal system of ideas? Liberals, like everyone else, 
believe in certain specific equalities, just as they believe in 
certain specific inequalities. They believe, for instance, that a 
married woman should have the same rights over her property 
as her husband has over his; and many liberals believe that 
a woman who fulfils the functions of a wife without being 
married to her man should not have the same rights as a 
married woman. But they usually defend the former equality, 
not by appealing to some general principle of equality, but by 
arguing that to give a husband control over his wife’s property 
would deprive her of all independence. The question is whether 
any general principle of equality, applicable in all situations, 
is an essential part of liberalism. 

The answer is emphatically ‘Yes,’ according to Mr. Isaiah 
Berlin and Mr. Richard Wollheim,* two philosophers who 
are very sympathetic to liberalism and well versed in its 
history. “The principle of Equality,’ writes Mr. Wollheim, ‘is 
an essential ingredient of the most enduring and articulate 
political tradition to come out of European culture: that of 
Liberalism.’ ‘Equality,’ writes Mr. Berlin, ‘is one of the oldest 
and deepest elements in liberal thought.’ Yet it seems to me 
that their joint examination of the idea of equality shows that 
it cannot be an essential element of liberalism. 

If we set aside specific equalities, like equality of property 
rights between husband and wife, we can, following an 
analogous distinction drawn by Mr. Wollheim, distinguish 
two general principles of equality: a strong principle of uncon- 
ditional equality, and a weak principle of conditional equality. 
The strong principle says that people are to be treated equally 
whatever their condition. The weak principle says that people 
are to be treated equally unless some feature of their con- 
dition justifies unequal treatment. 


Mr. Wollheim says that both the principles he has distin- 
guished ‘can make a good claim to be regarded as the 
principle of Equality’; but if I have caught the import of his 
distinction, the best that can be said for the strong principle 
is that it was once sponsored by Bernard Shaw. It is true 
that in a besieged garrison food and ammunition might be 
rationed out equally; but probably no socialist, and certainly 
no liberal, would dream of holding that under non-siege con- 
ditions everybody should be treated exactly alike, irrespective 
of whether they are competent, married, old lags, youths, 
alcoholics or whatever. The principle of unconditional equality 
being palpably absurd, our question becomes: Is the principle 
of conditional equality an essential feature of liberalism? 


In Aristotelian logic, a feature is not an essential feature 





* Equatiry. By Richard Wollheim and Isaiah Berlin. (Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1956, pp. 281-326.) 
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of a thing if it is also a feature of other very different things. 
The principle of conditional equality is not an essential feature 
of liberalism, not because it is no part of liberalism but, on 
the contrary, because it is common to liberalism and to systems 
abhorrent to liberals. The principle leaves open which con- 
ditions justify differential treatment. In Plato’s Republic the 
possession of special intelligence is a condition which entitles 
its possessor to the high political privilege of ruling without 
laws, telling other classes what to believe, and moulding 
the minds of trainee-rulers—all anathema to the liberal. It 
also justifies stripping its possessor of all economic privileges, 
whereas the liberal holds that a man who brings special 
intelligence to his business should be allowed to keep some 
of its return. 

Mr. Berlin says that the principle of conditional equality 
creates a prima facie case for, an initial presumption in favour 
of, uniform treatment: ‘equality needs no reasons, only 
inequality does so.’ But I do not think that even this much 
can be squeezed out of the principle. In a world like ours 
where variations in people’s conditions are large and serious 
the principle actually creates a presumption against uniform 
treatment. In such a world it may very well be equal treatment 
which seems unfair and calls for justification. During the war 
it soon became apparent that to give equal rations to vege- 
tarians and coalminers and invalids was arbitrary and unfair. 
The weak principle of equality requires discrimination where 
there is a justifying difference in conditions just as much as 
it prohibits discrimination where there is no justifying 
difference. It boils down to the formal principle of all 
moralities which are not actually anti-rational: ‘Don’t act 
capriciously.’ Because Plato was a rationalist his political 
system, which is profoundly illiberal and inequalitarian, fully 
conforms to the principal of conditional equality. 

Although Mr. Wollheim admits that this principle can be 
put to illiberal and to inequalitarian uses, he nevertheless 
concludes that ‘the principle of Equality can be regarded as 
the fundamental principle of Liberalism.’ He even says that 
‘the principle of Liberty—something which to my mind is 
much nearer the heart of liberalism—‘is made superfluous by 
it. For the substance of every claim that men should be free 
in a certain matter could be rendered by claiming that in this 
matter they have equal rights.’ But all that the principle of 
conditional equality says about liberty is that men whose 
conditions are similar in all relevant respects should all-have 
the same amount—it may be a large, small or zero amount 
—of liberty. And Mr. Berlin rightly says that an attempt to 
impose the principle of unconditional equality ‘cannot be 
carried out without a highly centralised and despotic 
authority—itself the cause of the maximum of inequality.’ 
This is, in fact, a special case of the paradox of planning, 
described by Professor Popper, where an attempt to impose 
a complete, rational order on society involves such a con- 
centration of power that society is actually subordinated to 
the personal whims of its rulers. 

I conclude that liberalism cannot justify the specific equali- 
ties it endorses by appealing to a general principle either of 
unconditional equality (which it rejects) or of conditional 
equality (which it shares with illiberal systems). Is there some 
other principle, genuinely essential to liberalism, in terms of 
which these specific equalities and the rest of the liberal 
inventory could be justified? 

What seems to meet these requirements and to lie at the 
heart of liberalism is the principle that men should work out 
their own convictions, make their own mistakes, and try to 
shape their own lives. This principle of personal autonomy 
does entail a crude but fundamental kind of equality: no 
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one is permitted spiritual predominance over another person. 
The liberal is far less shocked by the sight of a man who. 
having accidentally inherited a fortune, enjoys a big economic 
advantage, than he is by the sight of a man who, by his own 
ability, has raised himself to a position where, as a priest or 
commissar, he can get his fingers into other people’s souls. 
The liberal idea of education and of colonial administration 
also follows from this principle: the idea is not to make young 
persons, or backward peoples, merely the recipients of correct 
information, or of correct administration, but to help them 
to become adult. 

The liberal has to renounce all dreams of a perfect society, 
because the character of a society is a product of the lives of 
its members and they are to work out their own lives for 
themselves. In renouncing such dreams the liberal has to 
renounce the particular dream of an equalitarian society. True, 
the State has to intervene importantly to preserve that basic 
equality whereby no one’s life becomes exaggeratedly 
dependent on another person’s behaviour. Since Locke, liberals 
have regarded the business of the State (apart, to some extent, 
from its foreign policy) as the judicial implementation of rules 
of fair play rather than the realisation of some positive ideal; 
and in this judicial notion of government the idea of 
impartiality or equality is clearly implicit. But in requiring 
people to proceed under their own steam, to be responsible 
for their own success or failure, the liberal sponsors the result- 
ing inequality of their varying achievements. Indeed, the 
liberal may be accused of deliberate harshness. Liberalism also 
has its victims, though their calibre is lower, and their plight 
less tragic, than that of the victims of totalitarianism (who are 
usually among the most, rather than the least, able and 
ambitious). Liberals should recognise that there are people 
whose luckless attempts to run their own lives prove bewilder- 
ing and unnerving, people who cannot keep a job and get 
pushed on from one housing authority to the next, people who 
feel bitterly what we all feel occasionally—nostalgic regret 
for the days when we were under the kindly and firm super- 
vision of large, capable people. I think that liberals ought to 
compensate people for whom the ideal of personal indepen- 
dence is too exacting by providing kindly but authoritarian 
institutions with a fixed routine in which they could take 
shelter for as long as they wished. As for the rest of us, the 
chief sacrifice which liberalism demands is an austere sup- 
pression of our half-longing for authority, rather than the 
relinquishing of accidental advantages in the risky and often 
unfair hurly-burly of life. 


Who Lie in Jail 


By HUGH J. KLARE 


NE in every two persons sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment gets three months or less. That is really 
a pretty staggering figure and the Home Secretary has 
already acknowledged the need to look for alternative penal 
methods for those who get sentences too short either for deter- 
rence or reform. His department is now studying the question. 


Yet a glance at the annual report of the Prison Commis- 
sioners shows that however necessary it is to find alternatives 
to short prison sentences, their use would still not lessen to any 
really appreciable extent the pressure on prison accommoda- 
tion. For although the yearly procession of under-three- 
monthers may seem endless, the actual cell-space they occupy 
in our crowded jails is relatively small. Because they stay for 
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a short time only, one and the same cell is used many times 
over in the year. Therefore the accommodation they occupy at 
any one time is only about 6 per cent. of the total. On the other 
hand, those who serve sentences from eighteen months up- 
wards occupy no less than 60 per cent. of the total living-space 
available in our prisons. 


The fact of the matter is that many of the difficulties of our 
prison administrators are due not to more people being sen- 
tenced but to a much larger number of people getting very 
long sentences. The number of ‘receptions,’ as the Prison 
Commissioners hospitably call the bang of the cell door behind 
hapless backs, is virtually no higher than before the war. The 
only difference is that many more people stay behind those 
doors for a very much longer time. That is why our ancient 
prisons, some of which were scheduled for demolition long 
ago, are bursting at the seams. 


There is no clearly discernible reason why so many more 
long sentences should be imposed. True, there has been a rise 
in more serious crime, but that rise accounts for only part of 
the increase in long sentences. A comparison between England 
and Scotland, for instance, shows that the average length of 
sentence for the same offence—housebreaking—is three and a 
half times as great in England and Wales; and that, to take 
another example, the proportion of prisoners serving three 
years and over in England and Wales is double that in Scotland. 
Yet the number of persons convicted per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation is actually higher in Scotland. 


If the reason for high and an increasing number of long 
sentences does not lie with the offender, it must be with the 
Courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions. Watching a trial at one 
of these courts one cannot help being struck by the contrast 
between the extreme care exercised to establish innocence or 
guilt, and the comparative rapidity with which even very long 
sentences are passed, particularly at Assizes. There can be little 
doubt that Petty Sessional Courts, which are only entitled to 
pass sentences of up to six months, case for case, take much 
more time and trouble in deciding what to do with the offender. 
This is not because lower courts are more careful and sensible 
than higher courts, but because they are in more or less per- 
manent session, whereas Courts of Assize meet very rarely, 
except in London and Manchester. The result is that short 
remands for inquiries are often impossible, and the pressure 
of cases to be dealt with is such that it is paradoxically in the 
higher courts that justice may tend to become a little rough. 


It hardly needs emphasising that the passing of a long sen- 
tence of imprisonment is a very serious matter. Both in severity 
of punishment and in constructive training there comes a point 
of diminishing returns. For training purposes that point is 
probably somewhere near the end of the second year. Most 
prison governors will tell you that they cannot do anything 
very constructive for prisoners who serve either very short 
sentences, or sentences of more than three years (i.e., two years, 
if full remission is earned). After that period the most that can 
be done is to ameliorate the passage of time—the actual train- 
ing is over. 

Two points seem to emerge from this picture. Firstly, it is 


hard to blame the prison administration for lack of facilities if, 


for no easily discernible reasons, our higher courts insist on 
imposing longer and longer sentences which strain these facili- 
ties to breaking point. Secondly, it must be recognised that 
diagnosis is as important as treatment, and that a system of 
higher courts meeting as infrequently as Courts of Assize is 
a luxury we cannot afford if we want a penal system that works 
efficiently and helps in reducing crime. 
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Christmas Chimes from Big Ben 


(A Boxing-Daydream) 
By J. E. S. SIMON, MP 


Government of the day—known, from its brilliant 
power to forestall events which never happened, as the 
Government of the Morrow—faced an angry Opposition. Nor 
was this surprising. For the Prime Minister was that 
Palmerstonian figure, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. And beside him 
sat the formidable Lord Privy Portfolio, Captain Waterhouse. 
Mr. Gaitskell, leading the Opposition in uneasy alliance 
with Mt. Butler, found it difficult at times to realise what had 
hit them. But where they had been hit there was no doubt: 
it was in seats that they had suffered. Mr. Gaitskell shifted 
uneasily—a habit of his. 

Behind the Government the recently augmented ranks of 
the Bevanites and Suez Group cheered in excited unison. 
Mr. Nabarro, Secretary of State for Culture, was a special 
favourite, as was his able Parliamentary Secretary for Over- 
seas Truth, Mr. Silverman. Mr. Crossman and Lord Hinching- 
brooke were a powerful team at the Ministry of Unamerican 
Activities. Mrs. Castle as Schoolmistress-General and Mr. 
Julian Amery as First Lord of the Back Stairs (with Mr. 
Mikardo as his Civil Lord) had, it was generally conceded, 
been peculiarly successful in their offices. Only Mr. Harold 
Wilson, Minister of State at the Post Office, occasionally 
wondered whether his loyalty had been properly rewarded. 

The Opposition could hardly be expected to like what had 
happened. It seemed a personal affront that their late offices 
should be so usurped. A firm faith in democracy alone pre- 
vented their resorting to unconstitutional activity in the 
country—that, and doubt whether it would be successful. So 
they contented themselves with bringing parliamentary pro- 
ceedings to a standstill by scenes of disorder. 

It will therefore be understood why the atmosphere in the 
Chamber was heated. 


Te atmosphere in the Chamber was heated. The 


* 

If temperatures rose in the Chamber, outside it was very 
different. It was not merely that snow was falling: that would 
have been felicitous at such a time of the year. But a bitter 
wind was blowing from Siberia. It whistled through camps 
where Fascists from coal-mine and steel mill had been incar- 
cerated only just in time to forestall their subversion of 
People’s Democracy by holding elections. It hissed round cattle 
trucks bearing workers towards their paradise. It howled past 
recently-dug graves. No centre of low pressure drew the icy 
blasts southwards. Burma had suddenly repudiated her inter- 
national obligations on the ground that they were incurred 
by a Minister educated at Harrow. India, proclaiming the 
Seven Principles of Confraternity and Non-Aggression, had 
reinforced her troops in Kashmir, and granted leading 
Ministers there leave to join Sheik Abdullah in his retirement 
lest he should feel unseasonably alone. 

The British Government itself had just completed a 
brilliant feat of arms and diplomacy in vindication of the 
Freedom of the Seas. In the result the Kiel Canal, the Panama 
Canal, the Suez Canal, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Bosphorous 
and the Straits of Dover were temporarily closed to inter- 
national shipping. 

It will therefore be understood why it was a chilly Christmas. 

o 

But inside the Chamber there was no lack of warmth. The 

House had just resumed after its third suspension. It was 


almost midnight. A member of the Opposition was at his 
peroration. ‘The Government,’ he shouted, ‘has lit a fire which 
will drown the whole world. It will swallow the foundations 
of the network of international relations. It will cut down the 
tender plant of universal understanding in the very prime 
of its manhood. . . . Honourable members may laugh,’ he 
screamed in fury, ‘but their constituents won't think it funny 
when they can’t get an orange for their Christmas dinner.’ 

The Prime Minister stood up to reply. A roar of rage arose 
from the Opposition. ‘Resign.’ they shouted. ‘Get out,’ they 
howled. ‘Call yourself a statesman,’ they jeered. ‘Murderer! 
Assassin! Butcher! Thug! Slaughterer!’ they yelled. The 
Prime Minister opened his mouth; but he could not be heard. 
‘Liar,’ screamed the Opposition, by now quite beside 
themselves. 

The Speaker rose. Big Ben struck midnight. 

* 

The Speaker is a majestic figure. But he is a Scotsman; 
he wears a black silk gown and a full-bottomed wig; and 
he is clean-shaven. Nobody would mistake him for a Lap- 
lander, wearing a red surcoat and hood, with a long white 
beard. Yet, by some queer trick of the light, that was the figure 
which now seemed to be standing on the Speaker’s dais. 

‘Order, order,’ said the Speaker—although it sounded more 
like ‘Till ordningen.’ In their effort to make it out, Members 
fell silent. Was it the sound of Mr. Stokes jingling money in 
his trouser pocket that now fell on their ears—or could it be 
the tinkle of sleigh bells? A strange peace came on the House. 

The Prime Minister rose to tender his felicitations to the 
Leader of the Opposition. The Leader of the Opposition 
offered his congratulations to the Prime Minister. A Privy 
Councillor, exercising (for once, it seemed, almost with diffi- 
dence) his right to be called, spoke of the need for national 
unity. A Right Honourable Gentleman opposite, intervening 
with (for him) unwonted trepidation, suggested the desirability 
of a coalition. On all sides the suggestion was taken up. New 
offices were readily devised. Suitable occupants for them were 
immediately put forward. Each contribution was warmly 
cheered. The sounds combined into a harmony faintly remini- 
scent of some carol—the cheering, the not unpleasant noise 
of backs being scratched, logs being rolled and axes being 
ground, the tinkle of the sleigh bells (or was it Mr. Stokes 
again?). 

The House adjourned in high good humour. Outside, it 
was noticeable, the cold wind had dropped. 

- 

It was not until Boxing Day that the first new groups began 
to form. A few senior Right-wingers, strangely omitted in the 
reshuffle, met at the Carlton Club and found a departure from 
sound tradition. A number of newly elected Members, acutely 
conscious that there had been no time for their remarkable 
talents to have made proper impact on the House, met in a 
committee room and found failure to appreciate the realities 
of the contemporary world. A few extreme Left-wingers met, 
moved by nostalgia for their revolutionary youth, at a teashop 
in Hampstead and merely found fault. These groups dis- 
covered, almost at once, that they had more in common than 
they thought. An Opposition formed. 

A New Year was about to begin. The wind seemed to be 
getting up again. 
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City and Suburban 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


OR three glorious days my telephone in the City was 

out of order. The engineers told me that this was due 

to an Act of God, and it was nice to hear them using 
such reverent language around Christmas time. All-I knew 
was that I was experiencing a peace which petrol rationing 
deepened and I had time to enjoy, what in London it is so 
difficult to enjoy, the reading of poetry and long leisurely 
books written in the last century. This led me to think about 
some of the blessings of petrol rationing which you too will 
have experienced in the enforced silence of Christmas week. 
One has time to look about and see things invisible from a 
motor-car. Old towns are a particular pleasure—for instance, 
Maidstone, where I found myself decanted from a bus station 
last week. 


FOUND IN MAIDSTONE 

Maidstone has always seemed to me like Chelmsford, 
Reading and High Wycombe, an infuriating traffic block on 
the way to somewhere else. But when I had several hours to 
walk about in it I found much of beauty and interest. Above 
the chain store fascias of the main streets, many pargetted and 
old-fashioned Kentish houses, one of them coloured; at the 
foot of Gabriel’s Hill a hunting boot the size of a man and 
gilded, held by elaborate Georgian ironwork from the first 
and second floors of a shop; around Holy Trinity Church, 
elegant classic villas in yellow brick; in a suburb the Church 
of St. Luke (architect Seth Smith, 1896-97) in the most fan- 
tastic version of art-nouveau Gothic I have ever seen; behind 
the bus stop, in a tithe barn once the stables of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, a museum of carriages, two floors of them, 
coaches, broughams and a London horse-bus on the ground 
floor, children’s carriages above. But the most attractive thing 
of all was the Parish Church of All Saints, in silvery white 
Kentish limestone, standing in a forest of fine Georgian head- 
stones. The beauty of these was not so much in their lettering, 
much of which was washed away, as in the variety of their 
tops, carved into more different and elegant shapes than one 
would have believed possible. Opposite the church are the 
ivy-covered walls of the ruined palace, and church and palace 
hang, tree-embowered and picturesque, above the Medway. 
Inside, All Saints must surely have one of the most splendid 
fifteenth-century interiors in Kent, spacious, broad and with 
elegantly moulded pillars. It is a fine, many-vistaed town 
church, with regimental banners hanging tattered and vener- 
able in the nave. A mayor’s pew gives that curiously English 
and Anglican atmosphere of municipal holiness, Church and 
State, if you see what I mean. 





Che Spectator 


DECEMBER 31, 1831 


A TERRIBLE sSTORY.—The passengers in Prince’s Street 
[Edinburgh], a few evenings ago, were thrown into a state 
of alarm and excitement, from a whisper, which quickly 
collected a crowd around a porter proceeding westward with a 
heavy-loaded creel, that he was carrying a dead body to the 
Royal Institution on the Mound, for dissection! One affirmed, 
that he of the creel must either be a “Burke or a Bishop;” 
while another, with more prying eyes, declared he saw the 
legs of the subject distinctly through the spars of the basket. 
There was no withstanding this last remark; the bearer of 
burdens was instantly disencumbered of his load; the dead body 
was hauled forth to public view, when lo! it turned out to 








be a well-scraped pig! 
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MOUSTACHE OR CLEAN-SHAVEN? 


Even literary gents, and I suppose I must call myself one, 
have their literary heroes. To me these are those who never 
go to parties nor are seen on television nor are heard on the 
wireless, but are just names on printed pages. They never 
even publish portraits and biographies of themselves on their 
dust wrappers. I have sought out and found a few. 1 knew 
Anthony Hope, I have met Ralph Hodgson, and ‘Bartimeus’ 
is a friend of mine, but I have never heard anything about 
the personality or appearance or age of one of the best English 
novelists, Patrick Hamilton, whose Hangover Square, Slaves 
of Solitude and Mr. Stimpson and Mr. Gorse seem to me in 
the top class of English novels. What is he like? Has he a 
moustache or is he clean-shaven? Where is he now? Is he 
happy? I am inspired to wish him a prosperous New Year. 


Answers to Christmas Questions 


Below are the answers to the Christmas Questions set in last week’s 
Spectator. 

1. (a) Charles Augustus Fortescue in Belloc’s Cautionary Tales. 
(b) Alice in Alice in Wonderland. (c) Ophelia in Hamlet. (d)-Lord 
Illingworth in A Woman of No Importance. (e) Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell. 

2. (a) India (0.75 in.). (b) Japan (3.97 gal.). (c) Burma and 
Thailand (0.266 oz., 0.529 oz., or 0.584 oz.) (d) South Africa (74 gal.). 
(e) Japan (35.58 sq. ft.). (f) Bengal (2,000 yds.). (g) Burma (8 gal.). 
(h) Costa Rica, Guatemala and Mexico (1.72, 1.73 and 1.66 acres). 
(i) Saudi Arabia (26.4 in.). 

3. (a) Francoise Sagan. (b) Compton Mackenzie. 
Macaulay. (d) Hugh Sykes Davies. (e) Brendan Behan. 
Waugh. (g) Louise de Vilmorin. (h) Colin Wilson. 

4. (a) The Auvergne. (b) Dorset. (c) Yorkshire. (d) Ayrshire. 
(e) Rutland. (f) A Wiltshire Blue Veiny cheese or a full cream leaf 
cheddar. (g) Berry. (h) Bohemia. (i) Hungary. 

5. (a) Jack (of Jack and Jill). (6b) Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
(c) The frog (‘Heigh ho! says Rowley’). (d) The maid of the king 
who was served with blackbird pie. (e) Gregory Griggs. 


6. (a) Johann Strauss the younger’s Die Fledermaus. 


(c) Rose 
(f) Alec 


(b) Verdi's 


Falstaff. (c) Donizetti’s The Elixir of Love. (d) Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi. (e) Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro and Rossini’s Barber of 
Seville. (f) Verdi's La Traviata. (g) Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. 


(h) Johann Strauss the younger’s Die Fledermaus. 

7. (a) All were sites of now defunct bishoprics. (b) Surnames of 
the Dukes of Devonshire, Manchester, Northumberland, Somerset and 
Westminster. (c) All have Saxon churches. (d) All are names of 
lightships off Eastern England. (e) All are early makes of cars. 
(f) Names of corvettes used by Britain to man our two weather 
stations in the North Atlantic. (g) Names given to atomic piles. 
(h) Cats from Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats by T. S. Eliot. 
(i) Antibiotic drugs. 

8. (a) Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen. (b) The Small Back 
Room, by Nigel Balchin. (c) The Good Companions, by J. B. Priestley. 
(d) Crome Yellow, by Aldous Huxley. (e) Troy Town, by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. (f) The Club of Queer Trades, by G. K. Chesterton. 
(g) The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith. 

9. (a) Patrick Quentin. (b) Georgette Heyer. 
(d) Christopher Bush. (e) Margery Allingham. (f) C. E. Hare. 

10. (a) Josephine. (b) Lord Byron. (c) Jefferson. (d) Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. (e) Ovid. (f) The Emperor Henry IV or Pope Gregory 
VII. (g) Boswell. (A) Sir Philip Sidney. 

11. (a) Saint-Saéns. (b) Monteverdi. 
(e) Offenbach. (f) Sullivan. (g) Dvorak. 
Peri. (j) Handel. 

12. (a) Sir Thomas Bouch, 1878. (h) St. Bénézet, 1177. (c) Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus, aD 106. (d) William Edwards. (e) Thomas 
Farnolls Pritchard (at Ironbridge). (f) Peter of Colechurch. (g) John 
Rennie. 


(c) Emile Gaboriau. 


(d) Stravinsky. 
(i) Jacopo 


(c) Schubert. 
(h) Moniuszko. 


(b) Oscar Wilde on the peerage. 
(e) Macaulay 


13. (a) Hobbes on geometry. 
(c) Gibbon on London. 
on Richard Steele. 


(d) Lamb on New Year’s Day. 
(f) Edgar Wallace on a highbrow. 
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Yulery-Foolery 


HEN we say, as we quite often do and have done 
W since the dawn of time, that something is not what 

it used to be, we generally mean that it has shrunk 
or dwindled. This is not the burden of my complaint against 
Christmas. In my lifetime Christmas has got bigger, but not 
better; and at the risk of being thought a curmudgeon I am 
going to point out some of the flaws (as they seem to me) in 
contemporary methods of celebrating this festival. 

In the first place, Christmas goes on much too long. Yule 
logs start crackling on the covers of the Christmas numbers 
in Novemiber. Decorations in the shops and streets get nearer 
every year to clashing with the autumnal tints. I know that 
there are sound reasons for this, but they are basically com- 
mercial reasons, and to me there is something synthetic and 
unattractive in this over-long overture of yulery-foolery. One 
of the points about a great occasion is that it is an occasion, 
not an indeterminate tract of time. 

* * * 


Broadcasting is a powerful agent in making Christmas seem 
to go on and on and on. The BBC is relentlessly seasonable. 
Its transmitters, like artillery laying down a creeping barrage 
which will help the poor clueless infantry on to some distant 
and scarcely attainable objective, start blazing away long 
before H-hour. Recipes for brandy butter, jokes about turkeys, 
exhortations to post early, carols, sleigh-bells, excerpts from 
pantomimes in rehearsal, and a brace of pie-eyed angels on 
the outside of the Radio Times of December 14—for days 
ahead of Christmas itself you can hardly twiddle a knob 
without getting an earful of artificial snow. 

On December 17, for instance, the Home Service offered 
us a talk on ‘Christmas in a Four-masted Barque.’ On the 
18th, warming to its work, it broadcast talks on ‘Christmas 
in the Bush’ and ‘Preparing for Christmas’; on the 19th we 
got, or could have got, ‘Going Home for Christmas’ and 
‘Christmas in Benares.’ On the same day only the fact that 
it was recorded last September kept all reference to mince- 
pies out of the Third Programme’s ‘Kitchen Problems in 
Ancient Greece.’ On the Light Programme regular features 
like ‘Women’s Hour,’ ‘Housewives’ Choice’ and ‘Family 
Favourites’ were hock-deep in holly. 

A * * 

None of this does anybody any harm, but it all helps to 
make us sick of the sound of Christmas before Christmas Day 
arrives. I think this is a pity. Anticipation ought to be a 
private pleasure. I can still remember how boring and intrusive 
I used, as a small boy, to think grown-ups who asked me if 
I was looking forward to Christmas, or whether I expected 
that Santa Claus would bring anything for me. It was the 
mysterious and inviolable parcels accumulating in a forbidden 
room, the suddenly broken-off conversations of the grown-ups, 
the general atmosphere of a conspiracy, that made the days 
leading up to Christmas so exciting. Christmas Day ought to 
be a climax, a day that goes off like a firework after long and 
delicious expectation. I am sure it is still a climax for the 
modern child, but I cannot believe that its status as such is 
strengthened by all its ingredients being plugged on TV and 
the wireless for a week or more beforehand. 

As I write these anti-seasonable words Christmas is still 
five days away, yet already well over a hundred Christmas 
cards have arrived for the members of my household. We 
sometimes say of a foreign nation that its citizens, though 
intolerable in the mass, are really quite nice individually. That 


is how I feel about Christmas cards. I am truly grateful to 
the people who have sent us these strangely assorted missives 
—the photograph of their baby or their battleship, the 
appalling scene of carnage from which their regiment extri- 
cated itself in 1777, the reproduction of an old master, the 
Blankshire in full cry, the robins, angels, turkeys, yule-logs, 
coaches-and-six, the woodcocks and the greylag geese, the 
poodles or the lawn of Government House, occasionally even 
an avant-garde version of the ox and the ass and the Object 
of the Exercise. 

But something tells me that it is in the cause of a universally 
unpopular routine, rather than of goodwill, that the postman 
has borne through the beechwoods to my house these incre- 
ments to his normal burden. I believe that a small fortune 
could be quickly made by anyone who designed a series of 
agreeable cards, each of which incorporated a deed of 
covenant binding adult members of the recipient’s family not 
to exchange Christmas cards with the sender for a period of 
(say) ten years. 

These cards, since they could obviously be sent only to 
close friends, would be regarded as tokens of true esteem and 
would be highly prized; and although my project, if success- 
ful, would adversely affect the interests of the trade, it could 
hardly fail to benefit those of the community as a whole. Call 
me a killjoy if you like, but I really cannot see what useful 
purpose is served by the diversion of effort involved in manu- 
facturing, marketing, addressing, dispatching, delivering and 
finding temporary lodgement on the mantelpiece for the 
blizzard of perfunctory and expensive greetings which modern 
yulery-foolery has imposed on us. 

* * * 


Finally there is the question of parcels. The ultimate pur- 
pose of a parcel is to be opened; and although I am sure 
that many man-hours and scarcely calculable quantities of 
jute (or whatever string is made of) are saved by doing up 
parcels with adhesive tape, this ultimate purpose is thereby 
defeated. A child can worry a modern parcel like a puppy; 
but it cannot, unaided, get at the contents. I think it is time 
we stopped wallowing in Christmas and made an effort to 
preserve its essentials. String is the least of them. 

STRIX 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Michael M. Rix 
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Comprehensive Education 
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Crisis in Medicine 


Keele Hon, Josiah Wedgwooa 
and Sir George Barne: 
Sorry! Aloysius C. Bickerstafi 





THE DESPISED 


Sir,—Few will dispute that Egyptians an 
endowed with some unlovely traits of charac 
ter. Yet this does not explain why, in the course 
of the Second World War, the British did 
nothing to encourage the better side in them 
on an emotional and sentimental and thus, in 
the Levant, essential plane. Little or nothing 
was done to build up the self-respect of the 
Egyptians, to foster amongst them a conviction 
that they are, or could be, at least potentially 
treated as equals by the British. Selective 
sympathies of Miss Freya Stark did little to 
counterbalance the hurt created by the British 
soldiery singing obscene versions of the 
Egyptian national anthem, whenever they had 
a chance, unchecked effectively by thei: 
officers. King Farouk was neither more corrupt 
nor worse than the present rulers of Egypt 

e was certainly far more intelligent and pro- 
Western whilst, at least according to the Aga 
Khan, remaining a devout Muslim. Yet he was 
steadily and deliberately ridiculed and deni- 
grated by irresponsible drunks in uniform in 
the Long Bar of Shepheards’s within the ear- 
shot of Egyptian servants—to quote but one 
glaring example. In the old days the counter- 
jumpers of John Company proceeding East 
were sternly warned that they would be sacked 
on the spot if they made fun of local customs 
and susceptibilities. Their remote descendants 
bedecked in finery of wartime commissioned 
ranks did impenitently an untold harm by their 
inane references to ‘Gypoes’ and ‘Wogs.’ 

Few, I fear, could compare the late Lord 
Cromer in stature and in intellectual lights with 
either Lord Killearn or Sir Brian Robertson, 
Bart. Furthermore these latter-day proconsuls 
lacked the bowels of compassion and warm- 
hearted sympathy with the Egyptians which 
made the fits of autocratic temper of Cromer 
wholly acceptable to the inhabitants of the 
Nile Valley. 

During the Second World War no leader- 
ship from the Residency in Cairo restrained 
the racial conceit and zoological xenophobia 
of the hundreds of thousands of the British 
bearers of the white man’s burden, both com- 


missioned and uncommissioned, which ran 


amok in the Middle East in the Forties. The 
cold and repellent justice was debited by the 
Military Police while few Egyptian officers 
were welcomed at the Gezira and Maadi Clubs. 






No gesture was made to underline at least 
some community of aims and ideals with 
Egypt when the war against Germany was 
won. Why, for example, were such prestige 
points as Kasr EI-Nil Barracks, Ezbekiyeh 
Gardens and the Citadel in Cairo not 
evacuated on May 7, 1945? Any amount of 
good will would have been generated if on 
that day Egyptian colours were broken ove! 
these obsolete symbols of foreign domination 
galling to any nation. No doubt there were 
valid A/Q reasons militating against such a 
step, but as a consequence these decayed 
monuments of a bygone era were evacuated 
a couple of years later under circumstances 
which convinced the Egyptian leaders that the 
British, for all their fine talk about human 
rights and democracy, respond only to a kick 
in the teeth, preferably a strong one. But then 
the British are impatient with emotional and 


historical susceptibilities, particularly of some- 


body else. It is a dangerous frame of mind 
when the opponent is no longer a Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
charging a machine-gun wielded by a hirsute 
ind invincible Victorian in solar topee. 

However, one should not despair. The 
English, like the newts, have the gift of 
spontaneous mutation. Once their Toynbean 
infatuation with their transient entity of self- 
righteousness and hypocrisy has been sloughed 
off, the qualities in them which have provoked 
St. Gregory the Great to an historical pun may 
yet shine. The profound, abiding sense of justice 
is not extinct at least in individuals. The salva- 
tion of the Continent may yet meander along 
the paths trodden by Boniface and his fol- 
lowers once the notion has been firmly grasped 
by the autochthonous population of the British 
islands that niggers do not start at Calais and 
that foreigners, with or without British pass- 
ports and regardless of pigmentation, are 
fundamentally exactly the same as the true- 
blue British working man and not just counters 
f political equations, or objects of worthy 
causes or plain nuisances, perhaps unavoidable 
under the circumstances, even when they do 
not happen to be Nazi generals, Princes 
Galitzin with a commission in the Brigade 
»f Guards, Krishna Menon or Arthur Koestler 
—Yours faithfully, 

CZESLAW JESMAN 

46 Green Street, Park Lane, W1 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 


Sir,—Dr. Murray’s letter in the Spectator of 
November 23 seems to me to raise at least 
two points of great importance. 

First, ‘learning to learn.’ No schoolmaster, 
surely, would deny that it is his job to make 
his subject interesting and to create, in his 
pupil, an appetite. Most of us would also agree 
that we owe much to the departments of 
universities which study the technique of 
education. But we shall do well not to forget 
that there is a considerable difference between 
creating an appetite and spoon feeding, and 
similarly, on the other side, between a pupil 
who is interested in his work and one who 
works when interested. In the later stages, of 
course, other incentives and pressures teach 
the lesson that what is difficult or disagreeable 
must be mastered by application. When 61 
out of 100 can mean three years at a university 
and £350 a year from the State, while 59 out 
of 100 means a humble beginning in a job, 
there is bound to be interest of a kind. But 
incentives like this, if desirable anywhere, can- 
not operate in the years prior to 11+. I have 
no experience of teaching children at this 
age, and recognise that special methods are 
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needed. But can it not be said in principle that 
part of their training—a part adjusted to their 
age and stamina—should be concerned with 
the rudiments of application? The 11+ exam- 
ination presupposes that this is so. 

Second, the suggestion that 11+ may not be 
the right age for so critical a decision. Long 
before there was so much falk of it, boys from 
:lementary schools competed at this age for 
scholarships at local grammar and secondary 
schools. Many thrived on it as many thrive 
on it now. This does not necessarily prove 
that the system is the best one: it may only 
indicate that the youthful mind is very adapt- 
able. The question is still an open one, and 
of particular interest at the moment to the 
Public Schools. The age of transfer to us from 
Preparatory School is normally 13+. It is pos- 
sible (I am not here concerned with the rights 
and wrongs of the matter) that some closer 
integration between the State and the indepen- 
dent schools may be arranged or demanded, 
At what age will the movement take place? 
To the important point which Dr. Murray 
makes in favour of 13, I can add one rational 
argument, that somewhere about 13, or soon 
after, can be placed the end of one phrase and 
the beginning of another ip physical, and 
consequently mental, development. Certainly 
in a boarding school, where even 13-year-olds 
seem very young, a boy of 11 might be quite 
out of his depth.— Yours faithfully, 

R. W. POWELL, Headmaster 


Sherborne School, Dorset 


ALL-STAR LIST 

Sir,—While approving the list of England's 
best towns and cities so far as it goes, I feel 
the compiler’s knowledge of the country is 
incomplete and Mr. Betjeman’s additions per- 
functory. I should like to make the following 
additions: four in Worcestershire—Bewdley, 
Dudley, Evesham, Pershore; three in York- 
shire—Beverley, Richmond, Yarm; two more 
Thames-side towns—Lechlade, Wallingford; 
two more cathedral cities—Hereford, Lincoln; 
two borderline cases — Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Ross-on-Wye; also Bridgnorth, Burford and 
Colchester. 

There is a dangerous smugness about the 
assumption that famous omissions are in no 
danger. In the case of Ludlow there is serious 
discussion of three major mutilations: the 
demolition of the island sites in the Bullring, 
the replacement of Ludford Bridge and a ring 
road on the river bank below the castle. All of 
these could be avoided by a promised by-pass 
whose construction has been delayed by the 
credit squeeze. 

The antiquarianism of the list is a pity, too. 
Coventry deserves a place in the four-star 
category.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL M. RIX 
35 Birches Barn Road, Wolverhampton 


CRISIS IN MEDICINE 


Sir,—Having been a medical social worker 
in several general hospitals since the inaugura- 
tion of the Health Service in 1948, I can more 
than endorse many of Mr. Inglis’s comments 
in his article ‘The Coming Crisis in Medicine.’ 
He maintains there is a great tendency in the 
medical profession always to lay the main em- 
phasis on the physical, and, unfortunately, 
when the psychological and humanist aspect is 
considered, it is too often with the Freudian 
slant, and the patients’ ailments pinpointed to 
some real or imaginary sexual complications 
in their lives rather than to some wider and 
deeper emotional trouble, 
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Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth 
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I have had the temerity to say outright to 
some of my medical colleagues that in their 
eyes the patient is too often regarded as a car 
being brought to the garage to have the car- 
buretter cleaned or the engine -decarbonised. 
Perhaps one of the tendencies of modern 
medicine is over-specialisation. If the patient 
is seen by a rectal or genito-urinary surgeon 
about some trouble in the lower part of his 
anatomy and then passed on to the ear, nose 
and throat specialist for a hearing aid, the 
whole personality is all too easily forgotten. 
Actually the treatment of Mr. Brown as Mr. 
Brown the bricklayer, who is worried about 
his wife and family and whether he will be 
able to climb ladders again, in other words 
Mr. Brown as a person, is our chief concern 
as almoners, Unfortunately, we too often find 
we are fighting a losing battle against the con- 
sultant to whom he is only known as case 
No. 2002, a ‘perforated gastric ulcer.’ 

In conclusion may I quote the recent words 
of a busy general practitioner, not an orthodox 
religious man: ‘The out-patient clinics are 
filled with mental cases because so many 
people have lost their faith and have nothing 
on which to hold.’—Yours faithfully, 

SOCIAL WORKER 
KEELE 


Smr,—The University College of North Staf- 
fordshire has recently launched an appeal for 
£500,000 for building funds. May we draw the 
attention of your readers to the College's 
urgent needs for undergraduate accommoda- 
tion, facilities for scientific research, and for 
a library? The College is wholly residential, 
but nearly 400 of the 600 students are still 
housed in fifteen-year-old army huts. The 
College plans to expand to a total of 800 
students in the next five years, so that new 
hostels are required not only as replacements 
for the huts, but to accommodate the increased 
numbers: hostels for 600 students in all. The 
scientific laboratories are badly in need of 
extensions in order that research programmes 
can be carried forward without competing for 
space with the teaching of undergraduates. 
The College has as yet no separate library 
building and more than half its books are 
still in store, 

In the words of The Times, the ‘University 
College of North Staffordshire is unique 
among English university institutions in four 
ways. It is fully residential, for staff as well as 
students. It is the only residential college 
empowered to grant degrees. It has a four- 
year course leading to the first degree. It 
requires all its undergraduates to begin with 
a “foundation year” of broadly cultural studies, 
and thereafter to read alongside the subjects 
in which they are specialising, others comple- 
mentary to them.” We hope that these features 
have now become widely enough known and 
appreciated for the response to this appeal to 
be generous. Contributions should be sent to 
the Registrar, University College of North 
Staffordshire, Keele, Staffs, who will be glad 


to supply further information. — Yours 

faithfully, JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 
GEORGE BARNES 

University College of North Staffordshire 

SORRY! 

Sirn—May I apologise to Mrs. Charlotte 


Haldane for carelessly bringing her into my 
predictions for 1957? It was, of course, Mrs. 
‘Freedom’ Haldane to whom my forecast 
referred.—Yours faithfully, 

ALOYSIUS C. BICKERSTAFF 


London 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Year’s Theatre 


A critic’s farewell to his free theatre tickets 
is a melancholy business. However, I do not 
propose to dwell upon that side of my 
abandoning this column to its (doubtless 
happier) fate. Only, since this is the last fling, 
I hope my readers will forgive my being a 
little discursive. In brief, I shall not talk very 
much about the year’s theatre. The title is 
there on the top for the sake of uniformity, 
but there is this to it: either you have seen 
the plays put on during the past year (in which 
case having me writing about them once again 
will be unbearable) or else you have not (in 
which case having me write about them at all 
will be insupportable), This dilemma is called 
the Pont des Anes or Hobson’s choice, and it 
is one that continually besets, mucks up and 
destroys theatre critics. To summarise or not 
to summarise, that is the question. However, 
for the sake of the record I will tell you that 
this year I have liked John Osborne’s Look 
Back in Anger. That I think the Royal Court 
Theatre is doing a good job of repertory and 
should be supported. That the most exciting 
thing was the visit of the Berliner Ensemble, 
for which we all owe a considerable debt to 
Mr. Daubeney—and I am not given to hand- 
ing out bouquets to impresarios, whom, in 
a general way, I regard as parasitical. That 
Arthur Miller is a better playwright when 
he is writing about modern times, but that he 
should resist all temptation to turn one-act 
plays into two acts in future. That John 
Clements has supplied a felt want with his 
modern repertory at the Saville. That the 
London theatre has been looking up this year. 
That I hardly dare say so, because, as usual, 
those connected with it have been the first to 
congratulate themselves on this phenomenon. 


* 


These, then, are the particular assertions | 
have to make about the theatre. More 
generally, I should say that the peril of a 
descent into a sub-cultural level of activity 
seems to me to be still lurking in the back- 
ground, and that this is the more serious in 
that, as a vehicle of entertainment pure and 
simple, the London stage is still in the horse- 
and-buggy era. Managers are deceiving them- 
selves if they think that the stage thriller, with 
its laborious pistol-shots, can ever again rival 
the machine-guns of a more spacious medium. 
Where Elizabethan audiences thronged to 
tragedies of revenge, we moderns make do 
with cowboy films, which are, indeed, the 
nearest equivalent—the only real convention 
of revenge existing in fictitious form today. 
Perhaps the stage in this country has to be 
determinedly highbrow or die out. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is dying out as a medium of mass 
entertainment, Finished the musicals, the 
awful light comedies spoken in Kensington 
accents against festival furniture, the low-life 
farces about being in the army /navy/air force! 
Ended the interminable drooling about the 
show going on and famous actresses being 
brave! Bankrupt the big combines! Universal 
darkness covering Shaftesbury Avenue and 
backer calling to backer across empty stages! 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 





The Year’s Art 


TWELVE months ago I suggested that we were 
in for an invasion of action painting, l'art 
autre, tachisme, abstract expressionism, the 
most fashionable experiments emerging from 
New York and Paris. The assault has, in fact, 
been made, but another twelve months must 
pass before the depth of penetration can be 
judged. The exhibition of American art at the 
Tate ‘in January gave the English public a 
belated introduction to painters such as de 
Kooning, Kline, Rothko and above all Jack- 
son Pollock, whose death later in the year—in 
a motor accident like James Dean—removed 
from the movement one of its few natural 
and inspired practitioners. The ICA displayed 
that accomplished exhibitionist, George 
Matthieu, the result of whose frenzy proved 
to be trés chic. Alan Davie, the leading British 
exponent of all this, the climax perhaps of 
Romanticism, gained a further success in New 
York and, in an account of his work, related 
art to two crazes of the moment, jazz and 
Zen. The movement has in fact already, like 
‘rock 'n’ roll,’ stamped itself upon all kinds 
of things and achieved a number of absolute 
conversions, the most notable being Patrick 
Heron. On the other, the realist, front the 
most challenging exhibition was the remark- 
able display of virtuosity and eclecticism 
offered in the spring by the French painter 
Rebeyrolle. Bratby, Greaves, Middleditch and 
Smith appeared in the British pavilion at the 
Venice Biennale and with others gave a slightly 
new look to the summer exhibition at the RA, 
where Sir Alfred Munnings showed his own 
type of action painting during the year. 

Two large exhibitions invited us to look 
into the future. One, arranged by John Berger 
and called Looking Forward, tried to define 
a realist esthetic; the other, This is Tomorrow, 
at Whitechapel Gallery, flung down a series of 
challenges. This, one of the most interesting 
shows of the years, provoked the impression 
that if experimental exhibitions appeared more 
frequently here, they would not need to be so 
aggressive as this. The prevailing note was 
one of nostalgia for the nineteen-tens and 
-twenties, but it must be remembered (and I 
find this as intriguing a phenomenon as the 
present dewy-eyed enthusiasm for jazz which 
has hit even the more cautious and tasteful of 
our Sunday papers) that the art of the first 
three decades of this century has now become 
subject to an art-historical gaze and analysis, 
so that many look at German expressionism 
and Vorticism as offered by outstanding 
exhibitions at the Tate as sources for new 
revivals, 

Sculpture provided me with the outstanding 
surprise of the year—that Lynn Chadwick 
should, at this stage in his career, be considered 
worthy to win a major award at Venice. The 
year has also brought exhibitions by Marini 
and Manzu, the two immensely gifted Italians 
who, with unerring eloquence and certainty, 
have combined modernity with a deference for 
the contemporary taste in archeology and art- 
history. I recall with gratitude the excellent 
sequence of shows at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, unequalled anywhere in this country, 
and a number of exhibitions by artists who 
continue to evolve with a modest assurance 
and without fuss, Ceri Richards, William 
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Scott, Keith Vaughan, Robert Adams, Charles 
Howard. At the Biennale Ivon Hitchens did 
not receive the acclaim given previously to 
Sutherland or Bacon but did properly impress 
a number of foreign critics. Internationally, 
Henry Moore was one of six chosen to 
decorate the new Unesco building in Paris, 
and Ben Nicholson won the top award in the 
Guggenheim competition. I would like to 
regard these successes, together with a recent 
rediscovery of the architectural partnership 
of Connell Ward and Lucas, as a tribute to 
the quality of the best English art of the 
Thirties, for that is their period. The year has 
ended with one of the most disappointing of 
the Academy’s long sequence of Winter Exhibi- 
tions and after twelve years of knock-about, 
bad language and rabble-rousing, the election 
of a modest and tactful President. 


BASIL TAYLOR 
The Year’s Music 


Ir has not been a rich year in music. The first 
half of it was dominated by the Mozart 
bicentenary, universally celebrated. A new 
complete edition of his works has been begun 
in Austria. Glyndebourne played all five of 
the great operas, and extended its season in 
his honour. Almost inevitably the centenary 
of the death of Schumann has been rather 
neglected, but the tercentenary of the death 
of Thomas Tomkins received due recognition 
at St. David’s, where he was born. 

The major new work of the year was 
Stravinsky's Canticum Sacrum, written for the 
Venice Festival for performance in St. Mark's 
Cathedral. It is the biggest work he has yet 
written in his new serial technique, and the 
most important since The Rake’s Progress. A 
new opera by the Swiss composer Frank 
Martin, based on Shakespeare’s Tempest, had 
its first performance at Vienna. At home, 
Vaughan Williams’s Eighth Symphony, in D 
minor, was introduced by the Hallé Orchestra 
and Barbirolli. Very orchestra-conscious, 
using, according to the composer, ‘all the -spiels 
and -phones and tunable percussion instru- 
ments known to man,’ with a scherzo for wind 
instruments alone, and a slow movement for 
strings alone, it seems likely to occupy a posi- 
tion among the VW symphonies as the 
extrovert equivalent of the Sixth. 


Other important new English works in- 
cluded Tippett’s Piano Concerto, commis- 
sioned by the Birmingham Symphony 


Orchestra, as disconcerting as all his best 
music, full of poetic originality, somewhat 
obscured by a poor orchestral performance 
and perhaps by some. miscalculations of 
scoring. A new Piano Concerto and Improvisa- 
tion for violin and orchestra by Rubbra, and 
Rawsthorne’s Second Violin Concerto, were 
less interesting. Bliss and Walton have added 
an overture each to their output, neither of 
much weight. At Cheltenham Fricker and 
Hamilton both advanced their reputations with 
outstanding new works. Britten has produced 
nothing new, but has finished, slightly late, his 
ballet, which like Walton’s Cello Concerto, 
also just completed, is to have its first per- 
formance next year. The English Opera Group 
presented a new opera by Lennox Berkeley, 
based on the Bible story of Ruth. The general 
opinion seemed to be that there is much 
beautiful music in it, but that it is undramatic 
and might do better, with its high proportion 
of choral music, as a cantata. 

Works from abroad new to this country 
included Shostakovich’s magnificent Violin 
Concerto and Stravinsky's @dipus Rex and 


Mavra, presented on the stage for the first time 
in Britain by the Hamburg Opera at Edin- 
burgh. The Boston Symphony Orchestra made 
its first Edinburgh appearance, under Munch 
and Monteux. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
was substituted for the Missa Solennis on the 
opening night because of possible Scottish 
objections to giving a Latin mass before the 
head of the Church of England on a Scottish 
Presbyterian Sabbath. The Missa Solennis was 
performed by Klemperer at the Festival Hall 
in London to mark the tenth birthday of the 
Third Programme. New works were commis- 
sioned from a number of composers, British 
and foreign, for first performance on the 
Third. 

Covent Garden, which has also celebrated 
its tenth birthday as a national opera company, 
has been involved in a dispute about the 
quality of its singers, in which much twaddle 
has been written about the inadequate size of 
English voices, mainly by the opposition, which 
included Sir Thomas Beecham. The excellence 
of several of the Covent Garden principals was 
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clearly affirmed by Mr. Christie’s engagement 
of them this year at Glyndebourne, where they 
held their own with distinction beside the 
Germans and Italians and others. Kubelik’s 
offer to resign was rightly not accepted by the 
directors at Covent Garden. It must be 
admitted that the genera! standard of per- 
formance there, particularly in ensemble, has 
gone not up but down since his appointment, 
but it may still be hoped, if with less confidence 
than at first, that his policy merely needs time 
to show a dividend. In December he added 
Janacek’s Jenufa, not previously staged in this 
country, to the repertory. 

Sadler’s Wells has added Flotow’s Martha 
and Fidelio, not played there since before the 
war. This was conducted by Rudolf Schwarz, 
whose appointment to succeed Sargent as chief 
conductor of the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
next year has been announced. Sargent remains 
in charge of the Proms. The deaths occurred 
during the year of Gieseking, Kleiber, Cantelli, 
Gliére and Gerald Finzi. 

COLIN MASON 


The Year’s Television 


More rather than better television is what 
1956 has meant. The commercial boys in their 
first full year have certainly got into a sort 
of stride remarkably quickly. Sure, their 
programmes are still freckled with meaningless 
half-hours—most of them imitations of the 
three sound entertainment programmes they've 
given us on films: Robin Hood, Gun Law and 
I Love Lucy—but no one can deny that the 
commercials themselves have got a lot better; 
and in recent months some of the serious 
contributions from Mr. Sidney Bernstein's 
Granada network have added promising- 
looking backbone. It is Granada we must 
thank for Look Back in Anger as well as for 
the so far uncertain but occasionally brilliant 
Under Fire and What the Papers Say. Of 
course, the major contribution of the rival 
outfit has been in the presentation of news. 
ITN, under the leadership of first Mr. Crawley 
and then Mr. Geoffrey Cox, can look back 
on 1956 with a great deal of pride. They have, 
for the first time, presented news to fit the 
medium rather than ignoring the camera while 
reading the news. The considerable improve- 
ment in the BBC's standards is largely due 
to ITN’s splendid pioneering work. 

The area where the new boys have most 
surprisingly failed remains that of glamour- 
variety. ATV’s Saturday and Sunday night pro- 
grammes are still disappointingly scratchy, 
still lack taste in presentation, still rely far too 
much on putting a camera in front of a series 
of acts that have originally been worked out 
for the theatre. The new kind of impresario 
that television needs so badly has not come 
along. He needs to combine many virtues. To 
the solid experience of the theatre.of Mr. Val 
Parnell and his cohorts he needs to add the 
showmanship and film expertise of a Goldwyn, 
the inventive technical skill of a Baird, the 
lively curiosity of a Korda, and the taste and 
nose for talent of a Cochran. Above all he 
needs to know what the younger viewers are 
thinking, what they are feeling for in their 
entertainment and in their instruction. He must 
get away from the weight of administrative 
detail that seems to stop so many promising 
television careers in mid-flight. He must attract 
to television the best writers, the best thinkers, 
the best talkers, the best musicians, the best 
artists—for until there is a general raising of 
standards television will remain an engaging 


peep-show of middle-class talents designed for 
middle-class tastelessness. 

In terms of personalities only one of any 
size has emerged this year, and that a most 
unlikely one: Mr. Robin Day, the chief ITN 
newsreader. His eager, prodding, bespectacled 
face has already turned him into a kind of 
late-night intellectual’s Elvis Presley. No one 
has emerged in the wider sweep of program- 
ming to challenge the reign of a half-fit Mr. 
Harding. Mr. Pickles is happily in eclipse. Of 
the traditional comedians only Mr. Askey 
seems to be able to retain a consistently high 
level of ideas and production. Messrs. Milligan 
and Sellers and their Goon Show company 
have done brilliantly for many of us; but, it 
seems, not brilliantly enough for most of us. 
Son of Fred was miserably stopped after only 
eight of its thirteen programmes had run 
because not enough people were looking at it. 
This wasn’t just the first truly new comic 
show in the new medium; it was one of the 
first new and fresh shows of any kind. Its 
failure with the mass audience is one of the 
tragedies of 1956. 

The BBC has maintained its very high 
standard in outside broadcasts, particularly of 
sporting events. One of the unforgettable sights 
of the year was Miller bowling and bowling; 
the short walk back, the hand through the 
hair, the tigerish run, the extraordinary 
thirty-six-year-old arm up and over. 

Television is fine at that sort of thing; and 
it’s fine, too, with people: Sir Gerald Kelly's 
series was memorable chiefly because he was 
allowed to talk calmly into the camera without 
having an interviewer asking idiot questions. 
And people like Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Pro- 
fessor Daniel, the Free Speech team now 
happily anchored on Sunday afternoons on 
ATV, little Mlle. Drouet the other week— 
television does well by people like this when 
they have something to give. And by and large, 
it’s doing all right by events. Information 
programmes are generally at a_ perfectly 
serious, adult level. Where it is failing still 
(and this is where and why films are knocking 
the ratings of popular TV shows for a loop 
in America) is in telling a story. Television 
needs new storytellers as much as it needs 
new impresarios. Let’s hope that a few emerge 
in the best of all electronic worlds in 1957. 

JOHN METBALF 
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Hopkins and Patmore 


By GRAHAM HOUGH 
"| m main reason for this second edition of the Gerard 





Manley Hopkins Further Letters* is the inclusion of 

a group of eighty-one family letters not known in 1938 
when the first appeared. There is one important addition to the 
correspondence with Patmore; otherwise this edition is much 
like the first. Rather unfortunately so. Letters should be pre- 
sented in chronological sequence, and the piecemeal arrange- 
ment of this volume—miscellaneous letters, family letters, 
letters to A. W. M. Baillie and correspondence with Patmore, 
all in separate groups—deprives us of the sense of a con- 
tinuous record and gives it a more fragmentary character than 
it deserves. It is true that these letters have not the supreme 
literary interest of those to Bridges or to R. W. Dixon; their 
interest is mainly biographical, and that is all the more reason 
for arranging them chronologically. It might have been that 
the present plan was designed to respect the integrity of the 
important block of family letters, and to record their discovery 
by the late Humphry House. But the fact that it was he who 
found them in 1952, having been invited to go through the 
family papers at Haslemere on the death of the poet’s brother 
Lionel, is nowhere recorded in this volume. I take the oppor- 
tunity of recording it here. 

Gerard Hopkins printed the seal of his own strong, comfort- 
less personality on everything he wrote, and as his private 
and miscellaneous writings appear everything confirms the 
impression. It is a character curiously compounded of elements 
not often found together—integrity with curiosity, scrupulosity 
with strong judgement, rigour with sensibility. Whatever the 
subject of his writing, the pattern is always the same—an 
intense desire for freedom of action and expression, straining 
against an equally imperious and equally internal need for 
rigorous discipline. By the strict letter of Hopkins’s metrical 
rules any combination of syllables possible in the English 
language, including the London Telephone Directory, could 
be scanned as verse; yet by mere virtue of elaborating the 
rules Hopkins succeeds in imposing on himself the necessary 
sense of constraint. In character and conduct he has consider- 
able tenderness for what he calls tykishness—‘an old Adam 
of barbarism. boyishness, wildness, rawness, rankness, the 
disreputable, the unrefined.’ Yet this consorts with an extreme 
scrupulosity in matters of feeling and doctrine. He rallies 
Patmore, for example, on not being enough of a tyke; but 
sternly and minutely reprehends the slightest divagations of 
sensibility in The Angel in the House. The disconcerting thing 
is that he is always right. Patmore’s attitude to courtship and 
married love treads on a narrow ridge between the two abysses 
of blasphemy and sentimentality; and with unerring patience 
and accuracy we find Hopkins pointing out where he lurches 
to one side or the other. 

But in spite of an admiration for the intelligence and strength 
of feeling, a sense of painful constriction is often felt in reading 
these letters. The family letters in particular show the distress- 


=_ FURTHER LETTERS OF GERARD M ANLEY HopkKINs. Second edition 
revised and enlarged. Edited by C. C. Abbott. (O.U.P., 50s.) 
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ing impoverishment of human relations after Hopkins’s con- 
version; mainly due no doubt to the intensity of mid-Victorian 
theological prejudice. The letters to his parents about the time 
of his reception into the Roman Catholic Church are hard 
and doctrinaire; and the later ones, extending to the time of 
his death, are on the whole superficial and constrained. They 
show how wide the gulf had become; though reading between 
the lines, and using the evidence of the poetry, we can know 
how deeply he felt the isolation. About his work in Ireland 
there is a sense of defeat and frustration. ‘Outwardly I often 
think I am employed to do what is of little or no use.’ And the 
continued low spirits and ill-health tell the same tale. 

It is probable that Hopkins’s delight in technical rigours 
and intricacies is in part a relief from these personal distresses, 
The most high-spirited and spontaneous letters, apart from 
some very early ones, occur when he is discussing with Baillie 
the possible derivation of Greek proper names from the 
Egyptian, or arguing about metrics with Patmore. On the whole 
the best letters in this collection are those to Patmore, where 
the subject is mostly poetry, and mostly Patmore’s poetry, and 
that mostly from the technical point of view. 

Since they were both Catholic converts, the basis of their 
beliefs was the same, and there was no need to discuss funda- 
mentals. Politically they were both Conservatives—Hopkins 
an extremely shrewd, perceptive kind of Tory Radical; 
Patmore the Platonic idea of which Captain Waterhouse and 
Sir Waldron Smithers are imperfect copies. But in tempera- 
ment they were strikingly opposed. Patmore was a born 
spiritual adventurer, always suffering the grotesque mis- 
fortune of falling into the third-rate. His sense of quality was 
not equal to his vitality. Erotic mysticism and bread and butter 
do not go well together. Even so, the best poems on The 
Unknown Eros are of great distinction, spiritually and 
poetically. Hopkins, with a stronger emotional endowment, 
has it far more rigorously under control. His is the kind of 
orthodoxy that is exact and undeviating, but never the result 
of following a well-worn groove. It is always the result of 
tension—tension between forces whose range and intensity, 
in both directions, it is difficult to measure. The extent of 
his comprehension is infinitely greater; and it is no accident 
that Hopkins could understand and sympathise with Patmore’s 
poetry, while to Patmore Hopkins’s work was a closed book. 

Mr. E. J. Oliver’s small book on Patmore? is a well-thought- 
out and useful introduction to the man and his work. It is 
not very original, being largely dependent on the work of 
Basil Champneys and Mr. Derek Patmore, but it discusses 
the poetry in a fresh and sympathetic way, and takes it in 
close connection with Patmore’s life. It is written from a 
Catholic point of view, and in reading it we have, to a lesser 
degree, the same feeling as in reading much of Hopkins and 
Patmore themselves—a sense of the peculiar atmosphere of 
modern English Catholicism, so different from the normal 
temper of English life, but so utterly different too from the 
Catholicism of the rest of Europe. Both Hopkins and Patmore 
are irretrievably English. Hopkins is a thorough patriot, horri- 
fied by any discredit to British arms; yet always painfully 
aware that in the last analysis his country does not fully stand 
behind the ideals that his religion and his conscience enjoin. 
Patmore, less embarrassed because less perceptive, becomes 
plus royaliste que le roi, a sort of Colonel Blimp born out of 
his due time, reacting violently against the proletarian horrors 
of Disraelian reform. It is not that the convert failed to absorb 
the Catholic values value; both Hopkins and Patmore did; 
it is that in the nineteenth century when the national ethos 
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was so strong and so pervasive, the disharmony with it could 
not but be felt. (Nowadays the conflict need hardly trouble 
anyone—the national ethos having reached a level of squalor 
and insignificance where disharmony with it can only be a 
cause for satisfaction.) It is always a pity when so much that 
is admirable exists in a state of insulation. One wishes to 
enter this shuttered room of the Victorian English Catholics, 
and to stay long enough to observe the inmates with sympathy 
and respect. Then there comes an overwhelming desire for a 
breath of fresh air. 


The Just and Unjust 


THE MAN OF LETTERS IN THE MODERN Wor LD. By Allen Tate. 
(Thames and Hudson, 12s. 6d.) 


CRITICAL APPROACHES TO LITERATURE. By 
(Longmans, 25s.) 


THESE two books are at opposite ends of the critical spectrum. 
Dr. Daiches’s is historical, systematic, academic; starting in effect 
with the Symposium and ending with The Cocktail Party. On 
the whole Professor Tate claims attention first. These essays of 
his have been selected from a period of nearly thirty years, some 
have appeared in his earlier volumes, and a few (‘Tension in 
Poetry,’ for example), are likely to be familiar to readers of 
criticism. But still, it is an ambitious volume. If Dr. Daiches is 
serving as universal usher this time, and modestly wearing his 
gown, Professor Tate is reaching out, anyhow, for the prophet’s 
mantle. The man of letters, in his view, is not in the modern 
world for his health. 

And the world’s health? Professor Tate’s death-bed-side manner 
is a joy to undergo, and the most impressive thing in this book 
is undoubtedly the contact it offers with him at work as he 
wrote the pieces in it. It is a distinctive experience, this gruff, 
abrupt perspicacity, portentous, yet self-apologetic, yet massive, 
yet witty. ‘How witty’s ruin, Donne wrote: Professor Tate’s 
crackles, across his gloomy picture, bring it to mind. Above all, 
he is a perhaps unrivalled master of the rate at which to release 
an argument to the reader; he convinces him that he is rolling 
through all things toward some overwhelming answer. 

This is already to say much in Professor Tate’s favour. Some- 
times, though, there is some splendid rolling, and no arriving. 
The doctor’s manner was perfect, but he left an empty bottle. 
This is true in effect of ‘Is Literary Criticism Possible?’, in which 
the author disclaims knowledge of the nature of criticism and 
of literature too. Elsewhere, we have the mixture as before. 
Pound may have done more than any other modern writer ‘to 
regenerate the language’; but what was it? (Admittedly this is 
a short occasional piece: but still, it has been reprinted.) ‘I feel 
that the pictorial technique has not been quite dramatic 
enough ...’, Professor Tate says of Keats’s ‘Ode to a 
Nightingale.’ But the question is, does this feeling deserve to be 
shared?—And Professor Tate does not say. 

As a matter of fact, some of the ideas which underlie these 
essays are now wearing a little thin. One of these is that (zsthetics 
and history apart) criticism is simply ‘analysis of literary 
language.’ Another, perhaps, is that the imaginative writer’s 
peculiar power lies just in complexity created through metaphor. 
A third certainly shows in the words ‘there is literally no end 
to . . . dissociations, fragmenting of the western mind,’ which 
Professor Tate writes just after he has shot down nine dissocia- 
tions in rapid firing. To be sure, Hart Crane will justify this 
account if any one will, and elsewhere in the book Professor 
Tate makes the most of him in what is easily the best of a 
number of essays on American authors. 

Critical Approaches to Literature comprises a detailed his- 
torical survey of some major discussion as to the nature of 
literature or poetry (the best part of the book, and particularly 
good en Dryden and Wordsworth); a more restricted examination 
of various critics discussing individual works; and finally several 
chapters on criticism in relation to psych- or other -ologies. 
Throughout the book the author groups his own argument around 
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long extracts (of up to 5,000 words) from the original texts. Those 
who give university lectures on these matters will be glad when 
their own favourite snippets are in, and sorry when they are 
out: and their feelings will alternate rapidly. The book is clearly 
one for students, and within limits will serve them well. Two 
things define these limits. One is that Dr. Daiches’s list of critics 
is a conventional one (Plato, Aristotle, Sidney, and so on). 
Perhaps he was right to omit the interesting less obvious writers 
like Daniel and Young and Hopkins and Fenellosa: though 
how he resisted the temptation I do not know. But why omit 
James, perhaps the most potent of the sires of modern criticism? 
—And why omit Yeats, whose memorable body of criticism is so 
mistakenly neglected? Besides this, though, Dr. Daiches is a little 
too sympathetic and obliging all round. He even speaks of the 
‘scientific rigour’ of the argument in Richards’s Principles. Some 
of the approaches that he throws into his perspective-glass for 
us have been merely silly or effete. He knows a blind alley when 
he sees one, that emerges all right; but he still takes his readers 
through all the hoops down it. This is a pity. The need from 
time to time is that rough justice should not only be done, but 
be seen to be done. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


The Navigator 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, MARINER. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Faber, 21s.) 
PROFESSOR Morison, the distinguished Harvard historian, has 
already written a full-length Life of Columbus, of'which this may 
be said to be a short and lively version for the general reader. 
Few historians are better fitted for the task, for Professor Morison 
was (as he says) a sailor before he became an historian, and as 
official naval historian of the Second War he holds the rank of 
Rear-Admiral USNR. His study convinces, not only because it 
embodies much research that was clearly a labour of love, but 
because he has followed under sail in Columbus’s tracks, observ- 
ing, checking, confirming or rejecting the reliability of his written 
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evidence. It is this which gives the book its quality and makes 
us tolerant of the author's occasional irritation with ‘armchair 
admirals and library navigators.’ There is a touch of marine 
poetry about this account of sailing before the trades, where 
Columbus sailed, amid ‘the constant play of light and colour on 
the bellying square sails (silver in moonlight, black in starlight, 
cloth of gold at sunset, white as the clouds themselves at noon) 
the gorgeous deep blue of the sea, flecked with whitecaps, the 
fascination of seeing new stars arise... .’ The title justly 
indicates the merits and limitations of the book. It is Columbus 
the intrepid sailor from Genoa whom the author admires, 
Columbus the brilliant navigator who first made landfall on San 
Salvador. The so-called ‘colonisation’ that followed made a tragic 
contrast with the bravery under canvas. The object in the minds 
of his Spanish masters, his shipmates and—one is bound to add— 
in his own, was the search for gold. Gold, spices and wealth 
drew Europeans into the search for India and China. Only a 
passifg reference here and there to the greater glory of God, 
or the odd pious prelude on the importance of native conver- 
sions, breaks into the monotonous greed of the story on land. 
As one of Columbus’s companions remarks after an exhausting 
journey, ‘out of covetousness for gold we all kept strong and 
lusty.’ Hence the brutal extermination of the harmless Tainos. 
Even allowing for the normal brutality of the age it remains a 
shocking story. On land Columbus has small claim to a halo. He 
was obstinate, argumentative, often plain stupid. No wonder 
others were allowed to breach his monopoly while he faced mutiny 
in the Indies and jail at home. Professor Morison does not face 
these unpleasant aspects as squarely as he might. The truth is 
that one feels no compassion as the great sailor dwindles into a 
rather ignoble figure trailing round Spain after the court in 
pursuance of his financial claims. 

Professor Morison writes vigorously, directly, with the easy 
assurance of the historian who knows his ground (or should one 
say his waters) without charts. It may nevertheless be a trifle 
disconcerting for English readers to find Ferdinand and Isabella 
giving Columbus ‘the royal OK’ and be told that ‘the Admiral’s 
latitude was screwy.’ Such colloquial breezes are, however, less 
likely to blow the reader off course than those other anachronisms 
—‘logistic supply,’ ‘assigned stations, ‘task forces’ and the like— 
in which one seems to be sniffing the hot air of the Pentagon 
rather than the ozone of the quarterdeck. 

CHARLES WILSON 


Montgolfians 


BALLoons. With an introduction by C. H. Gibbs-Smith. (The 
Ariel Press, London, 25s.) 

LonG ago there used to be a kind of milk chocolate—I expect 
many readers remember it—it was ‘the original Swiss milk choco- 
late,’ wrapped in brown-red paper the colour of the LNER engines 
in which I was also interested, and the writing on this wrapper 
ended with the words: ‘Recommended to cyclists, clergymen 
and sportsmen generally.’ 

Why not balloonists? Because balloons seem to belong to the 
same era. They remind one of André, the arctic explorer, and 
of Jules Verne. But that was the Augustan, or silver, age of 
ballooning, and here is a book of delightful balloon prints of 
the golden age. There is something wilfully carefree about balloon- 
ing, as though the aeronaut cannot be bothered to know where 
he is going. Within my own acquaintance there was the celebrated 
wine merchant of St. James’s Street who used to set off with a 
hamper of wines for the Gordon Bennett Balloon Cup, and who 
landed one year in Iceland. 

But let us look at the prints! There are the wonderful and 
beautiful French balloons of the eighteenth century, hot-air 
balloons or Montgolfiéres. Sky-blue in colour with the entwined 
‘L’s; painted with the signs of the zodiac; or with two figures of 
the winds with puffing cheeks. There is even a Montgolfiére, 
lancée a Tivoli, and painted with statues in niches and classical 
arcades. 

But Napoleon is Emperor, and there is a design for the balloon 
to be released at his coronation. It has his victories round its 
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circumference and its ‘basket’ is an imperial eagle with out- 
stretched wings. This design was not carried out, but the balloon 
which was sent off landed on Nero’s tomb in Rome and was 
finally blown into Lake Bracciano! La Minerve of 1803 is a 
balloon caricature which resembles Brueghel’s Tower of Babel, 
Finally, the excellent notes accompanying the book tell us two 
things: of a design made in 1835 by a Mr. Mackintosh for a 
‘bird-galley’ drawn by sixteen eagles harnessed in frames; and 
more remarkable still, that in recent years an American inventor 
attached bluebottles to miniature aeroplanes! 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Pax Americana 


Tue UNITED STATES iN Wortp AFFAIRS 1954. By Richard P, 
Stebbins. (Harper and Brothers, 48s.) 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN Poticy 1945-1955. By William Reitzel, 
Morton A. Kaplan and Constance G. Coblenz. (Faber, 
32s. 6d.) 

THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF PEACE. By Chester Bowles. (The Bodley 
Head, 25s.) 

AMERICAN ljfe sometimes looks like a continuous check-up. Tests 

and progress-reports are its punctuation, and the testers have not 

neglected foreign policy. Reappraising has been going on for a 

long time. The diligent searching of the diplomatic record is some- 

times done by politicians looking for electoral ammunition, but 
it also stems from a more general anxiety. America is now a world 
power, the old formule are no longer sufficient guides, and 

Americans look about for ways of testing their success in their 

new role. One result has been a boom in the academic study of 

international affairs, and two new books come from quasi- 
academic institutions. The Council on Foreign Relations publishes 

Mr. Stebbins’s survey of United States participation in world 

affairs in 1954. It is a useful annual handbook which, like some 

Chatham House publications, limits itself to the objective record- 

ing of events. The authors of United States Foreign Policy 1945- 

1955 have tried to go beyond this. They aim to describe the main 

choices open to the policy-makers of the United States in the last 

decade. 

The authors analyse two major adjustments in American foreign 
policy. The first was to a ‘bipolar’ world organised around the 
two Great Powers when the hopes of 1945 had faded. The second 
began recently, and is still going on. The ice of bipolarity is 
breaking up, or seemed to be. America’s allies and the uncom- 
mitted nations were beginning to distrust American judgement, 
and to strike out for themselves again. Unfortunately, while this 
book is intelligent and sometimes penetrating, it is also pedantic, 
much too long, and almost unreadable. The authors have sought 
objectivity in a technical vocabulary, but the result is too often a 
stodgy jargon. Of the Pax Britannica they remark that it ‘can be 
described as a unilaterally maintained worldwide system of peace 
and security, derived from and consonant with the real distribu- 
tion of power in the nineteenth century.’ Indeed it can, but what 
does this add to our understanding? Sometimes the book is mealy- 
mouthed as well as confusing; one example of its dark, portentous 
prose must be enough. As a description of the choice before 
America in the handling of Asian nations seeking to act indepen- 
dently the authors write of 

... . @ Situation in which, while United States policy may con- 
tinue to propose, other states are more likely to dispose. There is 
one proviso to this conclusion, however: the United States may 
also be able to dispose, if its proposals are accompanied by alloca- 
tions of American power sufficient to accomplish the desired ends. 
Although this is always a possible solution to a problem of this 
kind, the evidence of the immediate past—not only the evidence 
of American decisions, but the development of the impediments 
to such a choice that have begun to show in the international 
situation—suggests that the choice is unlikely. 

Mr. Bowles’s book is unacademic, but is also preoccupied with 
the uncommitted nations. By a former American Ambassador to 
India, his own reappraisal prescribes a programme of unrepentant 
anti-colonialism and aid to needy countries. Mr. Bowles is a much 
more significant and traditional figure in the debate on American 
foreign policy than the academic analysts because he speaks with 
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the authentic voice of American moral concern. His book is a 
plea for the ideals of the American Revolution, and his real 
opponents in the debate are not the colonialists, but realists like 
Mr. Kennan. But there is one kind of realism which has always 
hamstrung American idealism abroad. This is the realism of the 
Congressman who has to keep his seat. Only towards the end of 
this book are his difficulties considered. But at the beginning Mr. 
Bowles recalls how demobilisation fever struck Washington in 
1946, when the Chief of Staff was ‘ambushed by representatives 
of the “Bring Back Daddy” clubs. Angry women stormed after 
him, backed him up against a wall, and laid down a ten-minute 
barrage of complaints and demands that left him flushed, breath- 
jess, and in his own words . . . “emotionally upset.” ’ The Chief 
of Staff was General Eisenhower, who has since had a much 
better chance to see how American foreign policy can be deflected 
by the need to get votes. JOHN ROBERTS 


Italophiles and Italomaniacs 


ITALIAN ART, LIFE AND LANDSCAPE. By Bernard Wall. (Heinemann, 
21s.) 

THE GOLDEN RING: The Anglo-Florentines, 1847-62. By Giuliana 
Artom Treves. Translated by Sylvia Sprigge. (Longmans, 
21s.) 


THE Victorian colonisation of Italy has in retrospect its comic 
side. The fifth column of maiden ladies advancing, parasol in 
one hand, paintbox in the other, to appropriate for the British 
sensibility the beauties of the peninsula do none the less represent 
our diastole at its most engaging. The Victorian approach to 
Italy was a serious affair, nourished by a good deal of solid 
knowledge of Italian art, history and literature. Aldous Huxley, 
in his prelapsarian days, was perhaps the last of the eminent 
Anglo-Italians; the people in his novels move easily about the 
world of Italian culture, ready with a quip from Parini or a 
cavatina from Donizetti, aware that the most beautiful picture 
in the world is to be found in Borgo San Sepolcro. This easy 
commerce ended in the Thirties when Italy became a rude word— 
the fact that Ezra Pound lived at Rapallo proved he couldn’t 
be a serious writer. Now we are once again in a distinctly italo- 
centric period, but we have a New Model Italy. Ours is not the 
frowsy old Italy of Giotto, Savonarola and Isabella d’Este, but 
the glittering almost transatlantic Italy of Messrs. Lambretta, 
Gaggia and Olivetti. Our enthusiasm leaks over into the arts so 
that second-rate Italian films and novels are sure of a genial 
press, but essentially the new italomania is nourished on the 
rather bogus lure of the Antique South (which requires sensi- 
bility, not knowledge) and the flair and chic of contemporary 
Italian achievement in technology and the applied arts. It is all 
to the good that we should be exposed to Italy once again—the 
Frankish bondage had gone on quite long enough—but the 
present uncritical excitement is not doing anyone any good. 

Mr. Bernard Wall has stepped timely forward with an attempted 
Grand Tour in depth. In /talian Art, Life and Landscape he takes 
the country region by region and by relating the present to the 
past he provides the extra, indispensable dimension which most 
contemporary writing on Italy lacks. The persona Mr. Wall pro- 
jects is that of the well-informed resident, at hand to proffer an 
anecdote about the shuttered palazzo opposite or an explanation 
of the curious behaviour of the man at the end of the street. Of 
the trinity announced in his title, he is strongest on the second 
person. His prose is too utilitarian to cope with the Italian land- 
scape, and although much of his information about the arts is 
helpful, it sometimes degenerates into a catalogue’and does not 
always distinguish between the merely good and the very great. 

Familiarity with Italian culture and politics need not, as Signora 
Artom Treves shows in her pleasing study of the mid-nineteenth- 
century Anglo-Florentines, involve any familiarity with Italians. 
The colonists do not mingle with the natives. Landor seems 
positively to have disliked Italians, and even the Brownings, 
Italianissimi as they were, did not admit many of them into 
their house. The Golden Ring covers the period immediately 
before and after the climacteric of °48, from the placid tran- 
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quillity of the last days of the Grand Duchy to the feverish 
anticipations of national unity. But the English colony lived so 
cloistered a life that her book is really a study in Victorian charm: 
strawberries and cream at Bellosguardo, long high-minded con- 
versations at Casa Guidi with little Penini exquisite in his 
embroidered muslin trousers, visits to Doney’s, rides in the Cascine 
on Sundays, a family box at the Pergola during the season. It 
is all very agreeable and all very far away. D. S. CARNE-ROSS 


Parish Work 


Tue Parish Comes ALIve. By Canon E. Southcott. (Mowbray, 
10s. 6d.) 

Tue parish is dead. That is the truth in many parts of Britain. 
One in ten people, at the most, go to church. And they largely 
represent middle-class ecclesiasticism. About one in three hundred 
manual workers go to church. Some say: “The parish is dead. 
Let’s bury it.’ Some pretend it still lives. Others have found the 
parish in extremis challenge to the depths their mind and spirit. 
Canon Southcott’s book is the remarkable record of one man’s 
response to this challenge. One man’s response—for there is about 
him something of the prophet, the genius and the visionary. Yet 
not least is his achievement remarkable for the way he has carried 
his Leeds housing-estate congregation with him, and blazed a 
trail which many another parish priest and congregation can and 
must follow if their parish is to come alive. 

Concern about Baptism began it all: concern that many are 
baptised but few are communicants. They decided to baptise 
only four times a year and in the presence of the congregation. 
Before Baptism there were interviews in the home and rehearsals 
in church. But this only exposed the trouble: people who come 
to the church for Baptism are still miles from the worshipping 
community. Deep down they feel they don’t belong. They move 
in a different world. Southcott saw that if people are eventually 
to share in what goes on in the building which is the church, first 
—and slowly—they would have to be drawn into the community 
which is the Church. And the Church would have to come where 
they are—to their homes. This was not simply a bright idea, a 
technique, but a profound theological insight. We have lost the 
meaning of being the Church—ye are the Body of Christ’—in 
our concern with going to church. But St. Paul and the Acts of 
the Apostles give the biblical background of the Body of Christ 
meeting in houses. And did not the Incarnate Lord come to people 
in their homes? 

The House Church in Halton has taken several forms. There 
is the House Communion—in the home it is clear that holiness 
is not simply withdrawal, but concerns the consecration of the 
commonplace, the scullery as well as the sanctuary. There is the 
‘Intensive’ House Church—regular worshippers meeting one: with 
another for prayer, discussion and instruction. There is the 
‘Extensive’ House Church—regular worshippers meeting irregular 
worshippers. There is the Interdenominational House Meeting— 
regular worshippers of different denominations meeting together: 
the Ecumenical Movement at the level of the parish. There is 
the United Nations Association House meeting—Christians meet- 
ing non-Christians in a common concern for the world. The con- 
gregation, having learnt to be the Church outside the building, 
returns to the parish church, a gathered community, for worship, 
for the ministry of healing, for thinking and planning together. 

Every vicar, every churchman should buy this book (throw the 
dust-jacket away!) and work at it with mind and soul. It is the 
counterpart of the worker-priests at the level of the English parish. 

E. JAMES 


Marching Song 


De VALERA AND THE MARCH OF A NATION. By Mary C. Bromage. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 


‘SITTING around a turf blaze at the hearth of one of Ireland’s 
old country houses is conducive to talk, and it was in such a 
place I thought of writing this book.’ As the writer is American, 
the opening is Ominous. Surprisingly, the book turns out to be 
meticulously careful, marred only by a few errors of detail. 
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Nevertheless it has one serious defect. The people who come 
and go through its pages, Pearse, Griffith, Collins, Childers, 
Cosgrave, are occasionally brought to the mind’s eye with a 
touch of description, but they are never brought to life. The 
moves in the game are admirably described: the personalities 
of the players are hardly described at all. This matters little to 
an Irish reader, who can attach his own labels; but it will make 
the story more difficult, and much less interesting, for outside 
readers to follow. Indeed, it may even be positively misleading. 
The clash of personalities affected, and sometimes decisively 
altered, the course of events; and without some inkling of the 
type of person that, say, Collins was, the events of 1921 become 
impenetrable. 

The author, too, does little to relate what happened in the 
war of independence to the Irish background. The impression 
given is that nothing went on in Ireland during those’ years 
except the national struggle—a natural enough, but wholly mis- 
leading infpression. And on de Valera himself the author is more 
industrious than perceptive. Still, the book has great merits as 
a chronicle. It sets out clearly, and for the most part dispassion- 
ately, the meetings and counter-meetings, the escapes and hurried 
journeys—all the intricate irregular tessellation of a national 
movement. BRIAN INGLIS 


Cook-Books 


I aM in some doubt about André Simon’s Cheeses of the World 
(Faber, 30s.). It is attractively arranged and presented, with 
illustrations luscious enough to make us wonder why we should 
ask anything more for lunch than bread and cheese. And it gives 
an encyclopedic quantity of information about cheeses. It is 
only on the relevance of much‘of the information that I am 
doubtful. Temperatures, export figures, histories, anecdotes are 
given haphazard: there appears to be no particular reason why 
cheese ‘A’ gets described in detail and cheese ‘B’ left with barely 
a mention—except, perhaps, that ‘A’s’ publicity hand-out is better. 

Savarin’s Real French Cooking (Faber, 25s.) is, of course, 
full of succulent recipes, but the mistake has been made of 
putting in all the jokes, verses, aphorisms, and quotations with 
which he interlarded the French edition; many of them are 
agonisingly corny—jokes about the taste of the waiter’s thumb— 
and others inscrutable outside France. 

A long-standing aversion from the jocular approach also preju- 
dices me against the Esquire Cookbook (Frederick Muller, 25s.); 
but it repays a quick skim through to collect some interesting 
recipes before you pass it on as a present to somebody who enjoys 
facetie. As for Jnvitations to Dine (Gray’s Inn Press, 30s.), I 
would rather see a straightforward bookful of advertisements for 
the London restaurants it describes than these disguised puffs. 

Fabulous foods for people you love (Arco, 15s.) is better, in 
spite of its title: Carolyn Coggins’s enthusiasm carries the reader 
along with her, even if we may be doubtful whether we are ever 
likely to cook Baked Striped Bass or Barbecued Swordfish. 
Some of her international ideas are more easily translatable into 
national terms—or I hope they are: I have not yet had time to 
try. Susan Lowndes Marques’s Good Food from Spain and 
Portugal (Frederick Muller, 13s. 6d.), too, is a competent guide 
to Peninsular cooking, if you happen to like Peninsular cooking. 

The great merit of Monica Mawson’s Carefree Cookery 
(Heinemann, 15s.) is that it irons out some old cooking wrinkles 
which have been a nuisance for far too long—old wives’ tales, such 
as the insistence on the need of a very hot oven to start a roast, 
‘to seal in the juices.’ Apparently this—like a great many other 
beliefs—has no scientific foundation. Anything which makes the 
cook’s labours less hag-ridden by tradition is welcome. 

Heinemann’s have also put out three books by Marcel Boulestin 
and Robin Adair: on Potatoes; Eggs; and Savouries and Hors 
d’Cuvres (6s. each). Apart from the fact that they are of a size 
calculated to slip down out of sight behind the kitchen shelf, they 
should be useful—particularly in emergencies. And they have 
pleasant introductions. Why—it is asked—is there no English dish 
pommes de terre a la Walter Raleigh? Why not, indeed? 
Finally, Louis Diat’s French Cooking for the Home, which has 


published by Hammond and Hammond at 21s. 
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the great merit of being written not just from experience in the 
kitchens of the Ritz, but from memory of his mother’s cooking 
in his home. It has plenty of good, solid Bourbonnais recipes 
for hashes and stews and such—they will be a revelation to 
anybody who cannot think what to do with the left-overs. It is 


TONI ADRIAN 


Short Stories 


Pick OF To-Day’s SHoRT Stories 7. Edited by John Pudney, 
(Putnam, 15s.) 

MODERN ENGLISH SHORT StTorIES: Second Series. Edited by 
Derek Hudson. (0.U.P., 6s.) 


Any work of literature which too vehemently proclaims its form 
is perilously near failure. The writer of the short story must be 
constantly wary of this danger; there is something so treacherously 
neat about his chosen form. “That would make a good short 
story,’ he is tempted to think, observing some incident which has 
taken his attention; too often he forgets that the material of a 
story dictates its own form, and the short story is not a shape 
to be filled with apparently suitable subject-matter any more than 
a poem is. 

Perhaps the scarcity in English literature of the continental 
nouvelle or long short story is responsible for the too sharp 
distinction made here between the novel and the short story. The 
novel has, in a sense, come to mean freedom for the writer, the 
short story, limitation. There has been nothing produced in this 
country at all resembling Mann’s Death in Venice or Gide’s 
Pastoral Symphony, to take but two random examples from 
modern continental literature. 

These thoughts are prompted by John Pudney’s Pick of To-day's 
Short Stories 7. There are far too many ‘trick’ stories here, stories 
with contrived or surprise endings which bear little relation to 
human behaviour. The pieces by Marghanita Laski and R. C. 
Hutchinson are particularly guilty in this respect. Even William 
Sansom’s ‘A Visit to the Dentist,’ which gives an account of a 
middle-aged man’s first visit to an espresso bar, lacks veracity. 
People just do not behave like this. Frank O’Connor’s ‘Masculine 
Protest’ is too cosily pleased with itself to carry conviction, while 
Arthur Calder-Marshall’s ‘Never Say Die,’ a story about a very 
old woman who lives for her betting on horses, is little more 
than a too-prolonged joke. The only story in this collection which 
tries to be honest about human experience is Kingsley Amis’s 
‘Interesting Things,’ but even this is unsatisfactory simply because 
the writer has refused, perhaps deliberately, to probe far into the 
motiveg of his main character, the girl Gloria. 

The new World’s Classic, Modern English Short Stories: Second 
Series, selected by Derek Hudson, is a much more worth-while 
book. It represents most of the best qualities to be found in this 
genre in England. It should perhaps be mentioned, though, that 
unlike Mr. Pudney, who draws only on one year of writing for 
his collection, Mr. Hudson has taken his stories from every avail- 
able source. 

There is only one story in the World’s Classic which fails 
because it is merely a superficially-examined incident, and that is 
Fred Urquhart’s ‘Man about the House.’ In all the other stories, 
various as they are in style and treatment, there is evident a 
notable honesty about and compassion for human behaviour and 
emotion. The best stories, in my opinion, are V. S. Pritchett’s 
‘The Voice,’ a marvellous study in fear, Graham Greene’s now 
well-known ‘The Basement Room,’ an account, at once detached 
and involved, of the betrayal of innocence, and Elizabeth Bowen’s 
‘Maria,’ a story in which this writer’s delicacy and malice work 
together to produce one of the funniest pieces in the book. But I 
also liked very much Nigel Kneale’s ‘The Putting Away of Uncle 
Quaggin,” Christopher Sykes’s ‘The Sacred and the Profane’ and 
Rosamond Lehmann’s ‘A Dream of Winter,’ an impressionist 
story in which the sensuality of nature and the seasons is con- 
trasted with the dead atmosphere of a sick-room. There is also a 
fine contribution, ‘The Kite,’ from Somerset Maugham, who has 
surely written more good short stories than any other living 
English writer. FLIZABETH JENNINGS 
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Travel Courier 


Tue author, Paul Townend, risks, but effort- 
lessly overcomes, any invidious comparisons by 
subtitling his book Swiss Venture (Robert 
Hale, 21s.) ‘a fresh look at Central Switzer- 
jand,’ for he provides an amusing and inform- 
ative story. He avoids the usual self-adGlation 
of the autobiographer who is a rolling stone 
(civil servant, airman, advertising agent, journ- 
alist, etc., in London and Canada) and discusses 
very matter-of-factly how he came to be a 
travel courier in Switzerland. Learning the 
languages (and the essential diplomacy) as he 
went along, he opted to stay in the country 
after the tourist season ended; sensibly he 
worked his way through a Hotel School—from 
dishwashing to cocktail-mixing—and finished 
up as proprietor of a modest hotel which gives 
him and his family a living, plenty of head- 
aches and a great satisfaction. 

He packs in plenty of anecdotes about 
tourists and tourism, about village politics, 
scenery, Swiss history, and the backstage 
mysteries of being a waiter, a barman, and a 
hotel manager, and keeps the whole thing light 
and effervescent most of the way. , y. coTon 





Secrets 


‘One of the most hospitable doors in English 
literature’ — Mr. de la Mare’s remark on 
Hardy’s lyrics may more suitably be applied 
to the writings of Mr. de la Mare himself. 
Hospitable, because he has welcomed so many 
readers of all ages and moods into his private 
enchanted world. Like the best hosts, he pre- 
sides unobtrusively, letting the clumsy public 
make what it can of his supernatural jokes 
and wistful sensitivity, Secrets are an important 
part of the spell; the sort of secret that makes 
The Listeners’ a childhood favourite, and 
also makes one wonder whether, for instance, 
Henry Brocken is as macabre as it seems. Un- 
fortunately in Walter de la Mare: A Selection 
from his Writings made by Kenneth Hopkins 
(Faber, 18s.) both the selection and the intro- 
ductory essay do Mr. de la Mare small justice. 
Mr. Hopkins has attempted ‘a broad outline’ 
showing ‘the several aspects’ of the writer's 
genius. This emphasis on versatility leads him 
to choose, for instance, a number of essays 
and extracts and only five, by no means the 
best, short stories. It is surely not for his 
opinions on Tennyson that one reads de la 
Mare, nor for the ‘essential ordinariness’ of 
subject matter which Mr. Hopkins stresses. 
Fifty poems are hardly a proportionate con- 
tribution from fourteen volumes. 

MARIGOLD HUNT 


Elizabethan 


SEVERAL short biographies of Raleigh have 
come out in the last few years. The only justi- 
fication for the latest of them—Walter 
Raleigh by Philip Magnus (Collins, 8s. 6d.)—is 
that it happens to be the best. Philip Magnus is 
at times a little cavalier with detail; but he is 
most illuminating on character, admirably 
conveying the ruthlessness, cruelty, arrogance, 
kvarice and unscrupulousness with which 





Raleigh climbed fame’s ladder. Equally 
admirable is the skill with which the nobility 
f Raleigh’s last years, when he had fallen off 
he ladder, is fused by the author into the 
earlier personality. Sentence of death concen- 
rated Raleigh’s mind wonderfully; and in the 
fifteen years that were left to him he put that 
oncentration to excellent purpose. 

B. I, 
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Rote Rite 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 356 


Report by Blossom 
Given a childhood history cram in verse form, competitors were invited to provide a 
similar aide-mémoire that might have a place in a world of adults. 


Tue standard of entries for this competition 
was, I am sorry to say, regrettably low. It 
is fortunate, perhaps, that this sort of thing 
does not lend itself to an esthetic report; 
after eliminating the plagiarisms, as far as 
they were recognised, the remaining entries 
fell into two main groups—severely voca- 
tional and generally useful. Since I called 
for an aide-mémoire no entry has been 
penalised on the grounds that it was not 
a mnemonic. 

In the vocational group an entry from 
Pibwob was spoiled by nearly thirty lines 
of very necessary explanatory notes. R. A. 
McKenzie’s verse drifted into a tongue- 
twister. These two were typical: both had 
a solid foundation which remained solid. 
So many familiar names and so little talent! 

The ‘useful’ verses covered a very wide 
range of subjects and, indeed, the subject 
matter had a bearing on my final decision. 
One competitor submitted a reminder(?) 
that did nothing more than draw attention 
to the petrol shortage. Grrrr! Eileen 
Tulloch developed her own Threepenny 
Opera in four lines of instruction on how 
to use a call-box telephone—bags of talent 
but a poor subject. Miss N. H. Steed and 
Mrs. Agnes Kennett, dealing with farming 
and dress respectively, came as far as the 
last half-dozen or so; I just could not 
accept the rhyming of ‘perennials’ with 
‘annuals’ or ‘tie’ with ‘hosiery.’ 

And then out of the bag came a verse 
from T. H. Blench. Straight away I must 
say that it did not measure up to the 
standard of the prizewinners but it was 
not without merit; it was the footnote that 
intrigued me—it expressed the view that a 
prize of threepence would suffice. I have 
already posted this minor award in the 
spirit of the season, but I am very curious 
to learn the reason behind the request. A 
modest bet? (This type of award ceases as 
from today. Competitors and adjudicators 
please_note.) 

A guinea and a half to D. R. Peddy for 
his new entrant’s guide to the Civil 
Service, another guinea and a half to 
P. W. R. Foot for a similar guide to the 
other Underworld and one guinea each to 
S. M. Groves, Commander G. W. S. Childs 
and J. A. Lindon. 


PRIZES 
(D. R. PEDDY) 
THE Civit SERVICE 


If in Whitehall’s maze one treads, 
Secs rear up their ugly heads— 
Perm., Dep., Under and Assistant 
Are the highest and most distant. 
Principals of lesser birth, 

Come more closely down to earth. 
If you're still a mite perplexed, 
The Executives come next; 

But if ACTION you require, 

Try the Clericals—no higher! 


(P. W. R. FOOT) 
AN AIDE-MEMOIRE FOR SOMEONE FROM 
THE PROVINCES 
B for Bakerloo, south to the Elephant, 
It passes through Kilburn and all stations 
relevant. 


C for the Central, for shopping and stores, 

Or go to the east where the great city roars. 

D for the District from eastern Upminster, 

If bound for the Gasworks get out at 
Westminster. 

M for the Met. whose speed is a treat, 

A useful connection for Liverpool Street. 

N is for Northern which passes through 
Strand, 

A good line to take for Theatre Land. 

P for Piccadilly, for lights and Eros, 

Or J ong to the Northern and go to King’s 

ross, 


(S. M. GROVES) 


To a pint two spoonfuls may go 
Ground rice, Tapi, Sem, or Sago; 
Rice and Barley will need more, 
Cornfliour sets too stiff with four. 
To make a pudding fairly large, 

Use eight of flour to four of marge, 
But if it’s only just for two, 

Half this quantity will do. 

For things that grow above the soil 
First let your water swiftly boil, 

But not when they grow underground. 
Joints, twenty minutes to the pound. 


(COMMANDER G. W. 8. CHILDS) 
Money, baccy, passport, skis, 
Stop milk and baker, pay school fees. 
Elastoplast and liniment, 
Turn off gas and pay the rent. 
Pay Income Tax if they demand it, 
Make sure the overdraft will stand it. 
Reservations, travellers’ cheques 
(De minimis non curat lex), 
Say a prayer for lots of snow, 
Lock the door and off we go. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
BEETHOVEN'S NAMED PIANO SONATAS 

First, the Pathétique, 
For when you feel a martyr; 
Then the rather weak 
Old Moonlight Serenata; 
Waldstein, at his peak, 
With twin Appassionata; 
Programmatic freak, 
Les Adieux—for departer; 
Lastly, that unique 
And cerebral toccata, 
Tester of technique, 
Hammerklavier Sonata. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 359 
Set by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors are to suppose that various 
of the illustrious dead—all diarists—are 
still alive, keeping their journals in the 
original styles. A prize of six guineas will 
be awarded for the most characteristic entry 
for the First of January, 1957, as it might 
have been written by any one of the follow- 
ing: Samuel Pepys, Daniel Defoe, Dean 
Swift, Celia Fiennes, Henry Teonge, Parson 
Kilvert, Mme d’Arblay, Thomas Creevey, 
the Goncourts, Dorothy Wordsworth, Sir 
Walter Scott, Arnold Bennett or W. N. P. 
Barbellion. Limit : 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 359,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by January 8. Results on January 18. 





Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


YEARS ago we had pigeon pie often, but as 
with hare and rabbit, one can become satiated 
with such things, and the taste for them goes 
for ever. The other afternoon I was going 
along the road out of the village when I met 
a man with a good string of pigeons he had 
shot. He told me he had waited some hours 
for them and was looking forward to a nice 
pigeon pie, although he had some of those 
thin ‘foreigners’ in the bunch, pigeons he took 
to be Scandinavian ones on account of their 
dark plumage. I must say that I had always 
thought this too, until quite recently, when | 
read a paper by Dr. A. McDiarmid on the 
subject. It seems most likely that the small, 
dark-plumed pigeon is not a migrant, but a 
tuberculous bird, which, had I not had my 
fill of pigeon, might have put me off eating 
them, although tuberculosis in pigeons is 
rendered harmless in the cooking pot, I under- 
stand. Pigeons, however healthy, vary a great 
deal from season to season and are at their 
best when feeding on fresh green shoots such 
as young peas. They are never so tasty in 
mid-winter, when greenstuff is short. 


VARIABLE WEATHER 

We have been having variable weather of 
late, with one day a gale coming up out of 
the south-west, and the next, a fixed sky and 
a damp stillness that infects the rooks and 
jackdaws, making them perch and remain like 
details on an artist’s canvas. I was travelling 
in the company of a friend on a quiet, mild 
afternoon when he drew my attention to the 
distant hills which were well powdered with 
snow. Living in a low-lying place, one tends 
to forget the change that can be experienced 
at even a height of 1,000 feet or so. Some 
winters back a fishing companion came to get 
me interested in a day’s pike fishing, and off 
we went the next morning, leaving the village 
in mist but no colder than usual. As we 
travelled we could see that the frost had 
stiffened the ploughing and on the uplands 
there was snow. We came to the lake at length, 
and stood watching some mallards paddling 
round in a hole in the ice a hundred yards 
out from the shore. The pike were. of course, 
many feet below in the deeps. We returned 
home with our excuses, but they carried little 
conviction. 


SHELTERING HARE 

At the gate, where I took my breath and 
looked over the field, a crumbling haystack 
sags towards the hedge. The top of the old 
stack was being combed by the unusually high 
wind, and every second strands of hay went 
hurtling away across the field, but in the lee 
of the stack I thought I saw movement and 
then detected a fully-grown hare. It was quite 
unaware of my presence. The wind had 
evidently carried away any sound of my 
approach. A hare shelters as many small 
creatures do, hunched up, biding the time until 
the storm abates. I was about to move off 
when a motor-cycle came up the road towards 
me. The hare, if it heard the sound, made no 
move, but when the machine came to the gate 
it backfired with a sound like a gunshot and 
the hare jumped, cocked its ears, and saw me. 
Immediately it raced out across the field, cut- 
ting the wind and heading for a group of small 
trees and a patch of reeds that might prove 
poorer shelter, but, from the hare’s point of 


view, was a safer place in which to be. 





EarLty DIGGING 

Frost, which is a nightmare to fruit growers, 
attacks other things in season—rhubarb 
crowns, celery and so on—but it can be of 
some help if the soil has been turned before 
it becomes iron hard, for it breaks up the 
heavy loam. At the time of digging, manure 
can be forked in and potash applied where 
needed, thus saving time later on. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
. 82. J. HARTONG (Holland) 1st Prize, Anglo-Dutch 
composing match, 1956, 2-move section. 

Waite to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Shinkman: (a) As 
set. 1 K-R 8, B- 
1 K.1;2P x B=Kt 
ch, Kt-K 2; 3 Kt- 
Kt 7, Kt-Kt 3 mate. 
(b) W R on Kt 6 
instead of Kt 5. 1 
P-Q 8=B, B-B 2; 
2 B-Kt 5, Kt-K 2: 
Very ingenious and 


BLACK (10 men) 





b= I>} 


{Le we a 


fas [> 


ime} 


ry 
i 


D> bee bes 


ie D> bee UL) pee [oe 











WHITE (11 men) 


3 K-R 3, Kt-B 4 mate. 
elegant problem. 


* 


In some ways, the strength of chess in Iceland 
is even more remarkable than that in the USSR; 
with a tiny population they maintain a position 
above the half-way line in the chess olympiads. 
In Olafsson, who tied for first place in last year’s 
Hastings Premier and is playing again this year, 
they have a first-class master, but—as the follow 
ing game shows—they are far from being a 
one-man team. 

White, W. J. MuHRING Black, S. JOHANNSSON 
(Netherlands) (Iceland) 
Opening, King’s Indian Defence. 
Notes based on those in Chess Archives. 


1P-Q4 Kt-K B 3 15 Kt-Kt 2 K Ktx 
QP! (e) 
2P-QB4 P-K Kt 3 16 P x Kt B-B 4ch 
3 Kt-Q B3 B-Kt 2 17K-R1(f) KR-BI 
4P-K4 P-O 3 18 Kt-Kt 3?(g) B-B 7! 
5 P-B 3 P-K 4 19 B-Q B4 R x B!(h) 
6K Kt-K 2 0-0 20P x R(i) B-Kt6 
7 B-Kt5(a) P-B3 21 Kt-R4(/) P-K5ch 
8 O-0 2 Q Kt-Q 2?(b) 22 K-Ktl Kt x Kt 
9 0-0-0? (c) P-OR3 23PxB Kt-B 6 ch 
10 K-Kti(d) P-Kt4 24Q x Kt PxQ 
11 P-Q5 P-Kt 5 25 Kt x P R-Kt 1 
12 Kt-R4 Px P 26 K-B2 Q-R 7 ch 
13BP xP Q-R4 27 K-Q3 RxP 
14 P-QO Kt3 Kt-Kt 3 28 Resigns (k) 


(a) 7 B-K 3 is more usual and better here: if Black plays 
correctly, the bishop is merely a target on Kt 5. 
) This natural move is wrong, however, Much better 
.: . Q-B 2 followed by Kt-K 1 and P-K B 4, or else 
.Q-K 1 and then... K Kt-Q 2 


Fas White misses his “chance. ) P-Q 5! is now very 
strong, e.g. 2; 10 P x P,P x P; 0-0-0 
and if 11. "Kt-K 1?: 12 B-K 7. Or9. P-B 4; 10 


P-K Kt 4 foliowed by Kt-Kt 3 and P-K R 4-R 4 

(d) Now if 10 P-Q 5, P-B 4; 11 P-K Kt 4, Q-R 4, 
Black has good counter chances; nevertheless, I think this 
is still White’s most promising line. 

(e) White threatened Kt-Q 3, winning the Kt P. Purely 
defensive ~~ - we ete eg. 15...Q Kt-Q 2; 
16 Kt-B 4, ... R-Kt 1: 16 Kt-B i followed b 
K Kt-Q 3 os (after Black’s Q Kt moves) Q Kt-B 
The striking piece sacrifice actually played gives him at 
least equal chances. 

(f) 17 Kt-Q 3, Kt x P; 18 P-Kt 4, B-K 3; leaves 
Black with two pawns and very strong at.ack for his piece. 

(zg) The obvious R-B 1 was much better: there are then 
a large number of interesting possibilities—for example, 

P-K 5; 19 P-Kt 4, B-B 6; 20 Q-B 2, B-K 4; 
21 Q- Te) 2, B-B 6 with draw by repetition! Idea of text is 
to meet 18. R-B 7: with 19 Kt x B,R 
Kt-K 7 ch, K-B 1; 21 R x R—unfortunately, Black’ has 
a much better move than R-B 7. 

(h) Much better than 19—Kt x B?; 20Q x B! and the 
position is unclear. 

(i) 20 Kt x R, P-K Sch; 21 Kt-Kt 2, B x P is equally 
hopeless. 

(j) Or 21 Kt-O 3, Kt x B P; 22 Q-B 2, P-K 5 ch; 
23 K-Kt 1. R-Q B 1! and wins. 

(k) Nothing to do, e.g. 28 R-Q B 1, Q x P, winning 
very easily. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 














LARGER PROFITS 





THE 13ist Annual General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of The National Bank of Scotland 
Limited was held in the Head Office on 20th 
December. The Right Hon. Lord Rowallan, 
K.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L., the Governor, in the 
course of his speech said: 

Although still short of the record 1954 
figures, the totals of the Balance Sheet now 
submitted show an encouraging increase on 
those of last year. Doubtless part of this can 
be attributed to the creeping inflation that un- 
fortunately still continues, but on the other 
hand there have been some notable additions 
to the Bank’s business, and these are partly 
reflected in the Deposits which, at £106,600,000, 
are higher by £1,300,000. 

Notes in circulation have gone up by no 
less than £1,000,000 to a new record of 
£12,900,000, and here again we have evidence 
of increased business. To set against these 
liabilities to the public totalling nearly 
£120,000,000, we had cash resources of 
£48,000,000, representing a liquidity ratio of 
40° which, although very full in more normal 
times, is nevertheless, as I am sure you will 
agree, desirable in these uncertain days. 


ADVANCES 

Advances to customers and Bills Discounted 
together came to £24,700,000. This figure, 
which is practically identical with that for 
1955, might at first glance suggest there had 
been some slackening in the policy of Credit 
Restriction, but that is not the case. You will 
recall that a year ago I indicated that because 
of future lending commitments it might be 
difficult to hold the whole of the reduction in 
advances then seen, and the fact that we have 
been able to meet these commitments and to 
undertake fresh ones, equally justifiable in the 
national interest, is the measure of our success 
otherwise in trimming our sails to the econo- 
mic winds. 

Investments in British Government Securi- 
ties at just over £51,000,000 show little change 
on the year, but due to causes of which you 
are all too well aware, the depreciation has 
increased and now stands at nearly £3,700,000. 
That is a formidable sum, but since all these 
investments have fixed maturity dates, the 
majority falling due within ten years, it is still 
a reasonable assumption that the whole de- 
preciation will be recovered. Acceptances, 
Endorsements, Guarantees and other Obliga- 
tions again show some expansion at £6,200,000. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 

The Profits at £343,000 are £7,000. higher 
than last year. It is proposed that Dividends 
should be repeated on the same basis as for 
1955, and the other allocations from Profits 
are £125,000 to the Contingent Fund and 
£90,000 to the Trustees for the Officers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, the increased allocation for Pen- 
sions being designed to meet the additional 
liability for past service resting on the Fund 
through successive salary increases. The carry 
forward of £136,000 shows a modest increase. 

Broadly speaking, Scottish trade and in 
dustry has had another good year, although 
there have again been complaints of shortages 
in certain types of steel, a matter perhaps not 
unconnected with the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate supplies of coking coal. Most of our 
other industries, in particular heavy and elec: 
trical engineering, shipbuilding, woollen manv- 
facturing and distilling, have played a notable 
part in the export drive. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir has been a depressing and frustrating 
year for anyone whose savings have been 
invested on the Stock Exchange. To my 
Socialist friends who want to tax capital 
gains I would say ‘Please go ahead, but tell 
me first how to make them, or, once made, 
how to keep them.’ If a reasonable and fair 
capital gains tax were already on the statute 
book we would now be looking forward to 
recovering some of our losses from the 
Inland Revenue. For in 1956 Old Consols 
or ‘Daltons’ fell by about 10 per cent.—the 
gilt-edged group as a whole only by about 
74 per cent.—while the index of industrial 
equity shares, after falling by 25 per cent. 
at one time (the Suez crisis at the end of 
November), finished after the December 
recovery at about 13 per cent. down. It 
might have been much worse. 
* * * 

What made the year so frustrating for the 
investor was that Government appeals for 
more and more savings were followed by a 
steady and persistent fall in the gilt-edged 
market. ‘Invest in success’ became the 
slogan of a cheat. Just hand over your arms, 
said the Treasury security police to the 
spending rebels—and you will be shot in 
Throgmorton Street the next day between 
10 and 3.30. It was not because the security 
police were vicious; it was just that they 
were ignorant—loyal to a stupid monetary 
regime which did not know how to have a 
money squeeze without a high Bank rate. 
It is to the credit of the Chancellor that he 
came to the rescue of the private investor 
before the end of the year by offering him 
better terms on Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds free of depreciation and by 
giving him a little flutter on Premium Bonds 
without risk of capital. But it is by no means 
clear that the Treasury has learned the 1956 
lesson of the gilt-edged market, which is 
not the simple one of investors preferring 
equity shares to bonds in a period of rising 
prices. (Prices have been pretty stable since 
May.) The lesson for the Treasury is that 
it cannot control or manipulate the gilt- 
edged market without exercising some con- 
trol over the investments as well as the 
advances of the joint stock banks. This 
means prescribing the liquidity ratios of 
the banks (which are now over 37 per cent.) 
after first forcibly funding a proportion 
of their Treasury bills. The end of the year 
banking figures are not available as I write 
but it looks as if bank investments will be 
down by over £110 million. The Treasury 
must learn how to use its powers to direct 
bank investments as well as advances. It 
will then be able to proceed with its neces- 
sary funding issues at a higher and more 
respectable level of prices in the gilt-edged 
market. This was a year of humiliation for 
British Government credit and it must never 
be repeated. 

* * * 

Returning to the individual equity 
markets, it should not have been difficult 
for the expert investor this year to beat 
the index. Although some groups suffered 
severely—motors, cinemas, radio, hire- 
purchase stores, newspapers, plastics, build- 
ing materials being worse than the index— 
other groups, like breweries. suffered very 
little, while shipping, aircraft and oil 


finished up on balance. There was obviously 
great scope for what is known as ‘switching’ 
in spite of the fact that stamp duty and 
commission cost about 5 per cent. The 
sharpest movements were of course seen 
in oil shares. A clever investor could have 
made as big a killing out of BP as the 
Church of England made out of Trinidad 
Oil, and if he had seen the trouble coming 
in the Middle East he could have switched 
from BP into Ultramar and enjoyed a rise 
of over 50 per cent. The oil market has still 
the biggest scope for movement and after 
its recent deflation offers more hope of 
profit than of loss. As compared with these 
lively oils the dullest share on the Stock 
Exchange must be the respectable Coats, 
which has fluctuated between 25s. 74d. and 
21s. 14d. and is now 22s. 6d. And the most 
depressing market last year was in gold 
shares which, after some recovery in the 
early months, went steadily downwards 
until last week when it seemed to have 
steadied itself. Even the devaluation talk 
never put life into it. On the whole the 
year has been a very difficult one for the 
equity investor who has been holding on to 
his favoured shares on the prospect of 
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inflation—only to end up with an industrial 
crisis over Suez which promises deflation. 
Clearly he would have done better to have 
switched into dollar shares which on the 
averages were slightly higher at the end of 
the year. Old favourites like International 
Nickel have risen over 40 per cent. 
* . . 

Looking forward, what is the investment 
prospect? Surely a recovery—much over- 
due—awaits the gilt-edged market if the 
Treasury knows its business. As for in- 
dustrial shares, not only are profit margins 
being cut but net profits must now be 
falling. The managements are obviously 
going to have a most difficult six months 
while the Suez crisis lasts; 1957 will be 
a worse year for industry than 1956. Has 
the equity share market discounted it? It 
has been so taken up with inflation that 
when it discovers that deflation is the Suez 
outcome it may begin seriously to discount 
the lower profits and dividends awaiting 
so many companies. The bear market which 
began in July, 1955, may therefore last a 
full two years. But when the Suez crisis has 
been overcome and the Stock Exchange 
sees a prospect of industrial recovery in 
1958 it will not wait five minutes before it 
begins to turn upwards. The ‘bulls’ in 
Throgmorton Street always have a much 
stronger constitution than the ‘bears.’ 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


A NEW year approaches and every 
investor will be asking himself what he 
should buy. I propose to be rash enough 
to give my personal choice. Conventionally, 
in making up an investment list one begins 
with gilt-edged and fixed-interest stocks. 
It would be very surprising not to see these 
stocks higher in twelve months’ time. The 
success of the new City of London 54 per 
cent. issue is already helping the recovery. 
WAR LOAN never fell below 68 in the worst 
of the Suez crisis and is still not much above 
its ‘low’ for all time. For a short-medium 
I like 3 per cent. FUNDING 1966-68 with 20 
points of appreciation certain in about 
eleven years. For the surtax payer the best 
stock is 24 per cent. SAVINGS 1962-67 with 
over 20 points coming in ten years. For the 
very elderly 4 per cent. vicTory at a little 
over 90, with a life of about ten years (34 
per cent. drawings at par per annum), It is 
credited at 100 for death duties. For fixed 
interest there are some most attractive 
debentures on loan stocks on offer—FISONS 
6 per cent. at 974 and GEC 6 per cent. loan 
stock at par and the new 54 per cent. con- 
vertible debentures of the ICI on January 
2. It would be foolish not to take advantage 
of these cheap offers. 
cg * * 

This is not yet the time to buy industrial 
shares in general but some have been pretty 
well deflated by: the present crisis. For 
example, in motor shares BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION. The shares have been below 
6s. and are now Is. 3d. higher because 
the market turned on the announcement 
that the hire-purchase deposit on cars has 
been lowered from 50 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. Nevertheless the yield is still around 
84 per cent. I have been re-reading Sir 
Leonard Lord’s speech at the recent annual 
meeting and was impressed by the state- 


ment that his exports to the US and 
Canada were up 22.7 per cent. and that in 
the eight months to last August BMC 
secured 56 per cent. of the total British 
registrations in the American market. 
The replacement service—a most important 
point—has been greatly improved. Further 
capital spending of £6.8 million is being 
undertaken and Sir Leonard added that 
never in the past had they been wrong in 
pursuing a policy of expansion. The world, 
he said, was still hungry for motor-cars. 
Considering the 1956 strike and the credit 
squeeze and the cuts in Australian and New 
Zealand imports, BMC has weathered the 
storm very well. But if any investor is in 
doubt he should couple a purchase of BMC 
with FORD MOTOR around 28s. (yield 5} 
per cent.) and the new LEYLAND around 
ls. 6d. premium (yield over 6 per cent.). 


* * * 


After the deflation of the oil shares every 
investor should be having a stake in SHELL 
and BURMAH OIL which offer yields around 
34 per cent: and over 4 per cent. respec- 
tively. No other industry can expect the 
10 per cent. per annum expansion which 
the oil business is planning. This purchase 
might be coupled with two dollar oil shares 
—SHELL OIL for investment and for a 
speculation DEL RIO or its partner CENTRAL 
LEDUC at $94 and 124 respectively which 
are producing and drilling in the Canadian 
Leduc oil field. But if the investor has 
enough in oil and does not want an 
industrial risk he might safely buy MARKS 
AND SPENCER at around 60s., which is 
lls. or 15 per cent. below its 1956 high. 
The interim dividend has been increased 
and the total for the year may be 55 per 
cent., which would give a yield of around 
44 per cent. 
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*THE REPORTER,’ America’s brilliant fort- 
nightly which you can now buy or subscribe 
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Year's resolution for those who care about 


free booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796), 
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UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 








school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual! atten- | 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years. | 
Sea and Mountain air. Games, Prospectus 
from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately | 
Senior Master at Stowe) — Barbara K. K 


—Macmillan, 24.Station Road, | Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, | Deject. 


Austrian Host-Family-Centre; or let us mak 
individual arrangements for you to enjo 
the interesting, friendly atmosphere of 
private family? Meet and get to know tb 





Irishisms. 26 Brother German. 
DOWN.—2 Offertory. 3 Incas, 4 Luc 

5 Beeswax. 6 Imbrowned. 7 Sting 8 Clo 

19 Ladin. 14 Déhiscent. 16 Hortensia, 

18 Dormice. 19 Mewling. 20 Swan 














Cambridge. = ' Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 2 Caper. 23 Ophir. 
i 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 920 5 a ; & 
ACROSS 32 Here the winners enjoy a musical ride 
1 No odds among the wise? (5, 5) (4-6). 
6 pare 3 mae zephyr, ne’er a verse to DOWN | 
thee’ ingsley) (4). alf « : : 
10 The Presbyterian tree (5). : Half a guinea in Scotland for a fish (5). 
11 The wretched hound’s been turned ss The long, but not the short, of it is 
into a shark, we hear (9). 4 _ cited (9). ; 13 
12 — an aptitude for collecting the ‘ (6). Signora who captivated Mr. Slope 
cash (8). : : 
13 Transport the Spanish to avoid com- 4 Plenty on the river at college (10). 
petition (6). 5 He’s a real nobleman, or could be (4). i rn 7 iS 
15 Booty includes wine (4). 7 Cultivate personal magnetism (5). 
16 ‘Nor on the shaggy top of —— high, 8 The old sailor’s return fire (9). 
Nor yet where Deva spreads her 9 Phrases are celestially turned by them 
wizard stream’ (Milton) (4). (7). ! 2 
17 Le er yg he might exclaim prophetic- 14 Nothing mechanical about such a team 
ally (5). (4-6). 
20 Gay and glittering woollies? (5) 15 Intones as a demonstration of feeling 
21 Harnessed the waters, perhaps (4). (9). 25 6 7 
22 Stream that might have got on (4). 18 Look, lumberjacks in action; or only 
24 A trend observable in Mrs. Proudie’s playing? (9) 8 
entourage (6). 19 The candidate’s wishful to be thus 
26 ... thought the schoolboy as he looked absorbed into the family (7). 0 
the clock (4-4), 23 A smile can be got from the Gray Cat ) 
29 Where to get clove scent to perfection (6). 
2.3, ®. 25 There’s a good deal to this game (5). i 
30 I struggled to get it creeper-clad (5). 27 Its neighbour was subject to inflation T 32 
ie strikes on England, —— on (5). } 
Oxford town’ (Flecker) (4). 28 The star rises with eager desire (4). 





Solution on January 11 Solution to No. 918 above 


The winrers of Crossword No, 918 are: Miss BOURDILLON, Hordle, Nr. 
Lymington, Hants, and Mrs. G. M. Porter, 69 Clifton Hill, London, 
N.W.8. 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They. will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on January 8 and addressed: Crossword No. 920, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’: s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


——————— 
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No Date Page 
6680 July 6 1—48 
6681 13 49—80 
6682 yi 20 81—128 
6683 o 27 129—160 
6684 Aug 3 161—192 
6685 * 10 193—216 
6686 oe 7 217—248 
6687 24 249—272 
6688 . 31 273—304 

A 

Abbott, C. C., (ed.) Further Letters of Gerard Manley 


Hopkins, 936 (R) 

{hroad on the Cheap, Wendy Hall, 75 (R) 

Abse. Dannie: Some Corner of an English Field, 396 (R); 
Fire in Heaven, 743 (R), 832 (L) 

Abyss of Truth, The, Nathaniel Micklem, 870 (R) 

Accidental verse, 46 (C) 

Ackerley, J. R.. My Dog Tulip, 268 (R) 

icrobat, The, Gerard-Kornelius Van Het Reve, 425 (R) 

Across the Frontiers, 891 (LA) 

Acton, Lord, Essays on Freedom and Power, 542 (R) 

ictuaries, Down With, 344 (A) 

Adair, Robin, and Marcel Boulestin, Eggs, 940 (R); 
Potatoes, 940 (R); Savouries and Hors d’ Oeuvres, 940 (R) 

Adams, Will, 301 (R) 

{dmiral Radford Story, The, 524 (N) 

{donis and the Alphabet and Other Essays, Aldous Huxley, 





649 (R) 
{dventure Unlimited, Harold Waters, 756 (R) 
{dventures in Archeology, Anne Terry White, 512 (R) 
{dventures in Paradise, Willard Price, 33 (R) 
{dventures of Ben Gunn, The, R. D. Delderfield, 512 (R) 
Advertisement hoardings, 897 (CS) 
{dy to Mr. Macmillan—When to Ease, 516 (F) 
Aeschylus, The Oresteian Trilogy (trans Paul Vellacott) 
y14 (R) 
Africa: book reviews, 29, 240, 358, 420, 752 27 


Africa, South: treason arrests, 854 (S); ctims 
rtheid, 864 (L): book review, 240 
frica in Black and White, Geoffrey Dutton, 358 (R) 
ternoon with Max, An, 445 (A) 
ust Churchmanship, 257 (A) 


1 
1 
/ 
teainst the Wind, Cyril Rofe, 463 (R) 
1 
1 
4 





f Discretion, The, 200 (A) 
gent from the West, David Williams, 547 (R) 


griculture: need for stable government polic 282 (A) 
ICI conference, 779 (A) 
1¢ British Econor 779 (A) 
941 (C) 
Pacific Ordeal, 756 (R) 


Festival, 180 (CA) 
The, Calvin Kentfield, 105 (R) 





Aldridge, Wendy, Hobnails and Sea Boots, 299 (R) 





Alexander, Michael, The Reluctant Legionnaire, 19 (L) 
ilexander the Great, John Gunther, 512 (R) 
1/1 as Before, 85 (A) 


4/1 Honourable Men, David Karp, 42 (R) 

1/1 Ireland, Stephen Rynne, 914 (R) 

ill the Way to Abenab, Frank Haythornthwait 30 (R) 

1/1 You Young Ladies, Alan Hackney, 300 (R) 

Allegro, J. M., The Dead Sea Scrolls, 467 (R) 

{/lliance Intelligence, 630 

Allott, Kenneth, (ed.) The Pelican Book of Er h Prose 
5 vols), 183 (R) 

Along the Arno, Brian Glanville, 153 (R) 

Aluminium, 215 (CN) 

Amalgamated Metal, 108 (CN) 


Amateur theatricals: Stanislavskh at Newport Pag 
349 (A), 382 (L), 450 (L) 
Ambassadorial Intelligence, 139 


Ambler. Eric. The Night-Comers, 





{merica and the British Left g, 911 (R) 

imerican Reactions, 630 (A) 

{merican Spectator, 55 (S) 

{merican Woman, TI { Historical Study, Eric John 
Dingwall, 835 (R) 

Ames, Delano, Crime Out Of Mind, 150 (R) 

Amis, Kingsley, A Case of Samples, 743 (R) 

inalysis of Perception, J. R. Smythies, 580 (R) 


ind Now Poland? 668 (LA) 
and the rain my drink, Han Suyin, 212 (R) 
and the Usual Offices,’ 801 (A) 
Anderson, Thomas, Your Own Beloved Sons, 300 (R) 
indersonville, MacKinlay Kantor, 514 (R) 
indes, The: Roof of America, Claude Arthaud and 
Francois Hébert-Stevens, 837 (R) 
Andrade, E. N. da C., An Approach to M 
512 (R) 
Andrieu, Pierre, Fine Bouche, 724 (R) 
ingel in the Corner, The, Monica Dickens, 620 (R) 
inglican Orders and Defect of Intention, Francis Clark, 
SJ, 326 (R) 
Anery as a Bull, 556 (N) 
Animal Doctor, Laurence Meynell, 512 (R) 
Annand, Rupert, 780 (CS) 


lern Physics, 


INDEX FOR JULY—DECEMBER, 1956 


(CS) CiTy AND SUBURBAN 

(F) FINANCE 

(L) LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

(LA) LEADING ARTICLE 

(N) NOTE FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
No. Date Pages 
6689 Sept. mS” * tes 305—336 
6690 Ms 14 zis 337—368 
6691 we 21 369—400 
6692 ws  —_ 401—432 
6693 Oct. ao 433—480 
6694 a | _ 481—520 
6695 a 19 521—552 
6696 ~ 26 553—592 
6697 ; Nov. 2 593—624 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Another Chance, 556 (LA) 

Another Mystery in Suva, Frank Arthur, 268 (R) 

Answer to the Small Investor, The, 126 (A) 

Anthologies, 183 (R) 

Anti-Americanism, 771 (LA) 

Anti-Semitism, 568 (CS) 

Antiquaries, A History of the Society of, Joan Evans, 32(R) 

Antique Automobile, The, St. John Nixon, 838 (R) 

Ants, 427, 548, 620, 720 (CL) 

Any Questions? 857 (A), 900 (L) 

Anything Goes, 99 (CA) 

Ape and the Quicksilver, The, 16 (A) 

Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, 918 (CN) 

dppleby Talks Again, Michael Innes, 150 (R) 

Apples, 915 (CL) 

4pprentices, The, June Hooper, 364 (R) 

Approach to Modern Physics, An, E. N. da C. Andrade, 
512 (R) 

Aqualung Twins Find Chinese Treasure, The, Frederick 
Falkner, 512 (R) 

Arab Legion, 468 (R) 

4rab-Israeli War, The, 1948, Edgar O’ Ballance, 490 (R) 

Arberry, A. J., The Koran Interpreted, 188 (R) 

irchers are left at the Post, The, 174 (A) 

{rchitectural Review, The, 897 (CS) 

irctic Convoy, Taffrail, 300 (R) 

Ardizzone, Edward, Tim All Alone, 786 (R) 

irgle’s Mist, M. Pardoe, 512 (R) 

{ristotelian Society, Proceedings of the, 927 (A) 

Armada, the Spanish, 642 (A) 

Armstrong, Charlotte, Dram of Poison, A, 152 (R) 

Armstrong, Richard, The Lost Ship, 789 (R) 

Army: New Model Army, 484 (LA); 714 (A) 

frrows of Desire, William Gaunt, 797 (R) 

irt of Italian Cooking, The, Maria Lo Pinto and Milo 
Miloradovich, 724 (R) 

irt or Science of Investment, The, 844 (F) 

Arthaud, Claude, and Frangois Hebert-Stevens, J/e 
indes: Roof of America, 837 (R) 

Arthur. Frank, Another Mystery in Suva, 268 (R) 

irthur Koestler, John Atkins, 422 (R) 

Artizans and General, 813 (CN) 

Arts patronage, 487 (S) 

Ashton, E.T., and A. F. Young, British Social Work in 
the Nineteenth Century, 579 (R) 

Ashwell, Herts, 60 (CS) 

Aspects of the Cross, Bishop J. W. C. Wand, 873 (R) 

Assam Frontier, 693 (CN) 

Assassins of American Presidents, The, Robert J. Donovan, 
650 (R) 

Associated British Picture, 76 (CN) 

Associated Electrical Industries, 430, 516 (CN) 

Associated Portland Cement, 158 (CN) 

Astor family, the, 671 (S) 

4t the Back of the North Wind, George Macdonald, 794 (R) 

At the Jazz Band Ball, 409 (A) 

47H-BOI, and other Insoluble Mysteries, 536 (A) 

Atkins, John, Arthur Koestler, 422 (R) 

itlas of the Bible, L. H. Grollenberg (trans. and ed. Joyce 
M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley), 874 (R) 

4tom Chasers, The, Angus MacVicar, 789 (R) 

Atomic Intelligence, 438 

Atomic power: British nuclear p 
(LA); Atoms, 524 (LA); 892 (LA) 

Atomic Quest, Arthur H. Compton, 745 (R) 

4tomic Weapons and East-West Relations, P. M. S. 
Blackett, 745 (R) 

Atoms, 524 (LA) 

ittack!, 540 (CA) 

Attenborough, David, Zoo Quest to Guiana, 394 (R) 

Auden, W. H., (ed.) The Faber Book of Modern American 
Verse, 651 (R) 

Authors, Society of, 823 (S) 

Autobiographical Writings, John Henry Newman, 869 (R) 

Autumn landscape, 691 (CL) 

4utumn Leaves, 644 (CA) 

Avalonne, Michael, The Tall Dolores, 268 (R) 

Aviation, civil, 136 (S) 

Aviation, service: the Fairey Fireflash, 310, 407 (S); 
lack of fighters, 407 (S) 

Avoiding War, 774 (A) 

Away All Boats, 99 (CA) 

4yorama, Raymond De Coccola and Paul King, 327 (R) 

Azores, The, Claude Dervenn, 423 (R) 
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(PC) POLITICAL COMMENTARY 

(PW) PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 

(R) Book REVIEW 

(S) SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
No. Date Pages 
6698 an Nov. 9 625—664 
6699 ss ie 16 665—696 
6700 me 23 697—768 
6701 es - 30 769—816 
6702 a Dec. ‘4 817—848 
6703 ns os 14 849—888 
6704 7 - 21 889—920 
6705... - 28 921—944 


Baby and the Battleship, The, 99 (CA) 

Background with Chorus: A Footnote to Changes in English 
Literary Fashion Between 1901 and 1917, Frank 
Swinnerton, 71 (R) 

Backlash, 4 (LA) 

Backsider, The, 260 (A) 

Bad Seed, The, 290 (CA) 

Bagby, George, A Dirty Way to Die, 687 (R) 

Bahriany, Ivan, The Hunters and the Hunted, 800 (R) 

Bailey, John, (ed.) The Saturday Evening Post Humour, 
654 (R) 
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